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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN THE 
SEETHING-POT. 


Double, double, toil and trouble ; 

Fire, burn; and, caldron, bubble. 
Now that the flood of January conferences 
has passed high-water mark, we can per- 
haps pick out from the flotsam of talk 


the ideas which give a clue to what is most | 


significant in the new educational move- 


ment in England. As Viscount Bryce said | 


a few days ago, the last half-century has 
been of extraordinary importance in 
English educational history. There is 
nothing to compare with it since the 
conflict of ideas and ideals in the seven- 
teenth century. But, so far as State 
action is concerned, a good deal more has 
already come out of the present move- 
ment than was found possible in the 
stale-mate between Puritans and Cavaliers. 
Perhaps a truer parallel might be drawn 
between the educational turmoil of the 
Renaissance and the brew in the boiling 
caldron of our own day. 
ask ourselves, are the caldron’s chief 
ingredients ? 

First, perhaps, a growing belief in the 
value of Self-Training. Modern education, 
in just revolt against the often methodless 
and unpsychological traditions of the 
past, has thrown too much stress on the 
skill of the teacher, and too little upon 
the slower, more awkward, but in the 
end more efficacious, self - training of 
the pupil. 
here as in America, is still, working 
(unconsciously, or even against the will 
of its chief engineers) in a way which 
makes this self - training increasingly 
difficult. Examinations have to be pre- 
pared for by an appointed date. Sylla- 


buses of instruction have to bé covered | school. The new trend of English thought | to the boil. 


What, we may | 


The administrative machine, | 


| by the teachers within certain limits of 
| time. Idleness has to be prodded into 
| attention. But punishments are less severe. 
| Hence in all their schooltime (and in some 

cases even in their playtime, too) children 
“and young people are left less alone or 
_ to their own devices. This shepherding 
| of pupils, and guiding of them through 

a varied course, leave less opportunity for 
| self-training. We have less flagrant indo- 
| lence, perhaps, but also less scope for 
| individual effort and self-instruction. But 
| though the current of administrative 
| policy still runs fast in the channel 
| which leaves little room for self-training, 
| there are many signs of a change in the 
| course of the stream. The Boy Scout 
' movement, which is a free growth in 
English education, is based on the idea of 
self-training under leadership and in a 
setting of corporate life. Madame Montes- 
sori’s message (or such part of it as finds 
'an echo among practical teachers in 
| England) is a tribute to the value of self- 
training watched by self-effacing super- 
visors. Mr. C. J. Holmes, whose ‘ Notes 
/on the Art of Rembrandt’ is a valuable 
| contribution to educational theory, has 
| Shown how great a part self - training 
| has to fill in the making, not only of 
| 


a painter, but also of every craftsman. 
Education, though it has a scientific basis, 
_ is after all much less a science than an art. 
| A second mark of English educational 
| thought at the present time is a desire 
| for Simplification. Except a demand for 
| better salaries, no sentiment is more 
certain to get applause at an elementary 
school teachers’ meeting than a denuncia- 


! 


tion of congestion of * subjects” in the | 


| course of study in primary schools. The 
| head mistresses of secondary 
complain that girls have too many dif- 
| ferent things to learn in the variegated 
| curriculum of modern days. Some of 
| the wisest of the head mistresses even go 
| so far as to urge that, for girls, mathe- 
matics should not be a compulsory 


subject in matriculation tests. 
it appears that the old German theory of 
‘« Allgemeine Bildung” is breaking down. 
Without overfilling the cup, schools can- 


schools 


In fact, | 


not pour into children’s minds all the | L : 
_an artistic as well as a physiological side. 


ingredients of adult culture. For a time 
the idea of simplification showed itself 
most strongly (and, for England, erro- 


of different types of school in each grade 
of education, and for the setting up of 


neously) in agitations for the abolition | 
| thorough Physical Culture ; 1 ! 
three things are evidently coming into 


| the kind of system which the German | 


| Socialists describe as the Einheits-Schule. 
| Arbitrary administrative simplification in 
| the grading of schools would, however, 
| increase rather than lessen the danger of 
| congestion in the curriculum of each 


is rather towards the recognition of a 
great variety of teaching establishments, 
together with a simplification of plans 
of study in each individual school. But 
competitive examinations for the Civil 
Service are a shadow (and, so far as 
one can see, a deepening shadow) across 
the path of this reform. ; 

A third characteristic of the time is the 
increased attention which is paid to the 
care and training of the body. As at 
the time of the Renaissance in Italy, a 
graceful bearing and the power of apt 
self-expression are commended as among 
the chief aims of a liberal education. 
Part of the new movement towards a 
more systematic physical culture is the out- 
growth of medical science. Here and there 
one finds in it the trace of materialistic 
presuppositions, but on the whole it is a 
healthy reaction against the too literary 
habit which has obsessed education. 
And the new turn in educational thought 
is connected with political hopes of social 
reform. It is agreed that medical inspec- 
tion has already done good, not only in 
a direct way for the children concerned, 
but indirectly also in its education of the 
parents. Inspection, however, must be 
followed by treatment, and it is here 
that the difficulties begin. Clinics on a 
small scale are doing well. But how are 
we to extend the school clinic indefinitely 
without finding ourselves committed to 
a State medical service ? Then, again, it 
is realized that the gravest need for 
medical care arises in the case of children 
under school age. This involves social 
problems which are not, in the common 
use of the word, educational. In_ the 
meantime, however, a new turn has been 
given to thought about school questions. 
Sir George Newman looms as large as 
Mr. Bruce, and nearly as large as Sir 
Amherst Selby Bigge, in a distant pros- 
pect of the Board of Education. The 
doctors, however, will not have it all 
their own way. Medicine will have much 
to say to education, but Art will have 
its hearing, too. And the growing interest 
in Eurhythmics—not as a “ system,” but 
as an influence in education—is a sign 
that physical training will need to have 


There is much else stirring in English 
education besides the desire for Self- 


Training, for Simplification, and for more 
but these 


the forefront of our discussions, and each 
has behind it a growing force of convic- 
tidn. English education is in the seething- 
pot. There is toil and trouble: a good 
deal of fire and more smoke. The cal- 
dron, with its mixed ingredients, bubbles 
M. E. SADLER. 
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| unrecognized indeed, but vaguely appre- 


The Case for Co-Education. By Cecil 
Grant and Norman Hodgson. (Grant | 
Richards, 5s. net.) 


An excellent case for Co-Education is 
made out by the authors, but it is limited 
to boarding-schools, where, they think, 
the greater need exists ; and their closing 
words are :— 

“Though we believe that all schools must 
gain by the admission of both sexes, it is not 
in them [i.e., day schools] that we desire the 
main trial of co-education to take place.” 
But we believe that this opinion is against 
the trend of modern feeling, which is 
beginning to condemn the boarding-school 
as only a second-best method of educa- 
tion, for, as the authors rightly remark in 
their argument for boys and girls to be 
together, the family should be the basis ; 
and this is at home. 

The introductory remarks about educa- 
tion in general are sweeping and drastic, 
but the day is past when mere revolutions 
bring beneficial changes; methods of 
education are a growth, and evolve 
gradually. Abuse of the past is of little 
value, and Co-Education cannot be a 
panacea for all the ills in the aims and 
results of present-day education. It is 
a mistake to draw analogies between the 
way in which Nature educates a kitten, 
and the way in which she would deal 
with a child, for the environment and 
capacities of each are different. The 
present reviewer thinks that in a book 
meant for universal use theological ideas 
should be expunged; it is true they 
intrude but little here, vet their presence 
vitiates even the definition of the aim of 
education. However, with these remarks 
ends our adverse criticism; the re- 
mainder of the book forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature dealing with this 
subject. 

It is claimed that Co-Education, con- 
ducted on right lines, will render any 
school immune from the immorality that 
is rife in boys’ boarding-schools and else- 
where; such immunity will extend to 
the use of coarse language and tolerance 
of gross stories. Another advantage 
claimed is that the girls are put upon 
their dignity, and a finer attitude is 
adopted towards sex by the boys; the 
silly giggling of girls and the unrestrained 
laughter of boys are mutually checked. 
Further, a truer independence of mascu- 
line and feminine points of view will be 
fostered. The authors are by no means 
of opinion that the truly feminine ap- 
proaches the masculine, and sex differ- 
entiation is insisted upon throughout. 
The chapter dealing with Mental Differ- 
ences—not superiority or inferiority— 
makes plain their attitude towards the 
subjects in which each sex excels. In 
discussing the Woman Movement it is 
remarked :— 

“The claim of one sex to the consideration 
of the other is seen to rest not on the denial, 
but on the affirmation, of the sex distinction 
and the value of each sex to the other... . 
Their equality really rests on the fact that 
they are different....Mental and moral 
distinctions, which were previously not 








hended and inarticulately expressed, have 
been honoured with scientific definition, 
and have thus entered the field of reasoned 
discussion.” 

Mr. Havelock Ellis is quoted as saying 
that “a potent factor in _ bringing 
about a saner attitude [in the Woman 
Movement] will be the education of boys 
and girls together.” 

In this impassioned and, at times, elo- 
quent and high-aimed plea for Co-Educa- 
tion there appear many quotations con- 
demning public schools, as well as others 
showing the general result of American 
experience. 


| . . . . . 
_ world, or working in an industrial parish 


In the latter schools the | 


authors deprecate the preponderance, not | 


the presence, of women teachers. Argu- 
ments against educating boys and girls 
together are refuted logically and with 
spirit. The historical argument is of 
interest, but not valuable in so far as 
it apparently advocates a return to the 
past, which, indeed, should be used and 
appreciated, but not copied, for educa- 
tion, like all else, moves and changes. 








The New Schoolmaster. By “ Fourth 
Form.” (Smith, Elder & Co., 6s. net.) 


Tue substance of this book has appeared 
in articles contributed to The Westminster 
Gazette, The Morning Post, and The Journal 
of Education. There are thirty brightly 
written chapters, in which the author 
takes stock of modern education, especi- 
ally in secondary schools. He is evidently 
a thoroughly experienced master, with 
sound and level judgment, and an en- 
thusiasm for his calling, and the result is 
that he gives us much food for thought. 
A host of modern teachers have con- 
tributed abundantly of recent years to 
this type of pedagogic literature, but 
‘* Fourth Form’s”’ book is certainly one 
of the most interesting. His views are 
sdmewhat in advance of those of the 
average public-school master, and per- 
haps he plays a dangerous game in criti- 
cizing his brother-teachers. How little 
can A know of B’s method, tempera- 
ment, or results! Venture this term on 
an opinion that B is a dull reactionary, 
and before next term comes to an end 
you will probably have good reason for 
eating your words. Inspectors alone, if 
their work was more  thoroughgoing, 
could safely venture on such criticism. 
However, “ Fourth Form ”’ amply justifies 
himself, and there is in his pages a 
really good collection of progressive opinion 
on a wide variety of subjects connected 
with school-life : though the New School- 
master as herein depicted is, after all, 
not a very daring sort of creature, and 
the tacit contrast between him and the 
teacher of thirty years ago is, perhaps, 
overdrawn. 

We can agree with our author that there 
are no very clear signs that the ratio of 
intellectualism to athleticism in our great 
schools is improving. We must concede 
to him also that, if masters are really the 
moving force in education, a postgraduate 
year or two spent in travelling round the 


or a commercial house, would be an excel- 
lent training before the beginning of 
school work. It is a paradox, as he 
remarks, that men who have read 
“Greats”? should have such confined 
views on the true objects of education as 
some public-school masters. But prob- 
ably many of them have been chosen, 
not so much for their receptivity of 
ideas, as for their so-called scholarship or 
their prowess in athletics. At any rate, 
the new schoolmaster is comparatively 
a rara avis. He is the sort of man who 
keenly desires and attempts more indi- 
vidual teaching, who is able to give a 
real lesson as well as hear one, aims at a 


| great diminution of coercion, and knows 





the difference between interest and amuse- 
ment. He recognizes that the line of 
cleavage in aptitude is not between 
modern and ancient languages. but be- 
tween linguistic and non-linguistic. He 
keeps it constantly before him that edu- 
cation is not a preparation for scholarship, 
but for citizenship ; and is ready to con- 
sider the advantages claimed for other 
systems of education than that of the 
public schools. But, though he does not 
urge the point, it is probable that °° Fourth 
Form ” would agree that needful reforms 
will not come until masters, both head 
and assistant, cease to be systematically 
overworked. Most head masters essay 
an impossible task: ‘ optat arare ca- 
ballus.”” If a head master is fortunate 
enough to be able to stand the strain of 
table-serving by reason of exceptional 
physical powers, his faculties become so 
dissipated that the steady, concentrated 
thought necessary for the driver of an 
important express is impossible. What 
can a man so placed do to keep the teach- 
ing machine efficient ? How can he super- 
vise the work of the novices on his staff, 
co-ordinate the work of the departments, 
and insist on the adoption of reforms in 
every classroom, even by his stalwart 
reactionaries ? The assistant’s position, 
too, is such that he inevitably loses elas- 
ticity and freshness during the first few 
weeks of term. Who can at once do his 
duty by his form and his various teaching 
subjects, his house of twenty-five boys, 
and his social and athletic activities ! 
No man. Alas! it is the teaching as a 
rule that first goes by the board. ** Fourth 
Form” rightly urges the need for in- 
spections, “‘ regular, fairly frequent, and 
obligatory.” But a prior postulate is 
the lightening of the burden of the 
master. This means more masters and 
more money spent on staff salaries. A 
great deal of futile tinkering with se- 
condary education would be obviated if 
this essential point could be grasped by 
the public and the Board of Education. 
This granted, a really efficient inspec- 
torate is the second necessity. But se- 
condary schools do not want 


“the criticism of University dons who have 
never taught outside the walls of their 
college lecture-rooms, and whose ideas of 
teaching within these limits sometimes 
suggest that University tutors also need to 
be taught to teach.” 
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‘“‘ Fourth Form” has many good things 
to say about the curriculum and the due 
balance of its parts, and is with good 
reason a redoubtable champion of the 
value of the English tongue. He makes 
the useful suggestion that, for boys under 
15, English subjects should be grouped 
together and taught by a specialist. 
Why not, if French is so taught? The 
chapters on the Zurich Cantonal schools 
and the Montessori method are well 
worth reading, and altogether there are 
few public-school masters who will not 
find hints and stimulus in these pages. 








A National System of Education. By 
John Howard Whitehouse. (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Secondary Education in England. By 
R. F. Cholmeley. (Smith, Elder & Co., 
2s. 6d. net.) 


IN ninety pages of large print, entitled ‘A 
National System of Education,’ Mr. J. H. 
Whitehouse shatters the existing scheme 
of educational things in this country, and 
remoulds it according to his heart’s 
desire. Oxford and Cambridge men— 
strange, by the way, that this book 
should emanate from the Cambridge 
University Press !—will find the affairs 
of their respective Universities settled 
for them by an outsider in five pages, and 
the College system demolished in a single 
paragraph. Nothing is an obstacle to 
this root-and-branch reformer; the re- 
ligious difficulty, for example, which has 
already wrecked two Education Bills, 
‘is really a very limited and a very small 
question.” Mr. Whitehouse writes with 
the calm confidence of one possessed of a 
magician’s wand ; he has but to wave it, 
and lo! a new heaven and a new earth. 
He is one of those doctrinaire politicians 
who conceive that the world is ruled by 
logic only. He is, too, so sure of the 
truth of his premises that it never 
seems to occur to him that other people 
may refuse to regard them as irrefutable. 
He has yet to learn, apparently, that he and 
the group of legislators for whom he speaks 
have not a monopoly of conviction ; that 
tradition and prejudice, moreover, if their 
force is to be modified, should be ap- 
proached in a spirit of conciliation, not 
of arrogant superiority. At a moment 
when some of the better employers are 
considering how to afford facilities of 
continued education for boy workers, the 
assertion that the hours of labour must 
be limited to ‘‘ four daily ’”’ up to the age 
of eighteen might, we think, have been 
made with greater tact, as also the 
statement that ‘‘ the education authorities 
should further have the power to enforce 
full-time attendance at school up to the 
age of sixteen.’’ This sweeping change is 
described as a ‘“ practicable ’’ measure ; 
but its author does not seem to have 
sufficiently reckoned with the disloca- 
tion of industry which would ensue on 
precipitate action in the matter. Tact, 
again, would have prevented him from 
alternately patronizing and chiding the 





existing Board of Education, 
members, if they read him, may well 
inquire what are the credentials of their 
admonisher. Indeed, one withholds con- 
fidence from an expert who talks as if no 
one before Madame Montessori had ap- 
preciated the value of handwork ; who 
seems unaware that games and bathing 
for primary scholars are being widely 
and increasingly organized; and who 
recommends the prefect system without 
a word on the successful experiments of 
the Warwickshire educational authority 
in that direction. 


Mr. Whitehouse designs, in rather 
cryptic English, “eventually to break 
down class prejudices between two forms 
of education.” He therefore desires to 
see secondary education available for 
everybody, and desires to see it free. 


** Mere freedom from fees would not be 
sufficient to meet the cases of the extremely 
poor, for whom maintenance allowances to 
cover clothing, books, and food would have, 
in addition, to be made.” 


Mr. Cholmeley in his plea for ‘ Secondary 
Education in England’ is more modest in 
his demands than Mr. Whitehouse, and 
his. long experience lends weight to his 
pleadings. His contention is that the 
greatest defect in our secondary educa- 
tion is the lack of first-rate trained 
teachers; that really capable men will 
not be at the expense and trouble of 
getting themselves trained, so long as 
salaries are inadequate, and pensions, in 
most cases, non-existent; and that the 
first step towards reform is that State 
grants should be based upon the salaries 
and pensions of teachers, instead of upon 
the attendance of children. Teachers 
would, under this scheme, secure a just, 
regular, and uniform rate of payment, 
instead of being at the mercy of the local 
authority. A better class of men would 
be obtained, and children would benefit 
in proportion. This is a sound and 
pertinent suggestion. 

Mr. Cholmeley is, perhaps, too prone to 
look upon education as a panacea—at any 
rate, in rural districts. He pours con- 
tempt, for instance, on those who think 
‘that the agricultural half-timer learns 
more from leading’ horses than from 
reading poetry.” Is not this the utter- 
ance of one more familiar with urban 
conditions than with those of the country ? 
We could show Mr. Cholmeley an old 
labourer who had hardly any schooling, 
who is yet a master of every sort of field- 
and wood-craft; who exults in his 
strength and the labour of his hands ; 
who is often an unconscious poet, though 
he has probably never read a line of poetry 
—as when he tells you that the lawn, 
under an early morning frost, was ‘‘ white 
as a lily,” or that he ‘‘ went to work when 
he was milking-stool high.’ School is far 
from being the only place where lessons 
are learnt, though specialists sometimes 
talk as if it were. 








! 
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| Quantity and Accent in the: Pronunciation 
of Latin. By F. W. Westaway. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 3s. net.) 


THE CLassicaL AssociaTION had reason 
some years ago to hope that the so-called 
| “ English ’’ pronunciation of Latin would 
in a few years be silent for ever; but the 
recent recrudescence of the ‘ English” 
system makes the appearance of Mr. 
Westaway’s excellent little handbook op- 
portune. He writes in his Preface : ‘* This 
book is not written for schoolmasters.”’ 
But why not? There are very few 
schoolmasters who will not reap sub- 
stantial benefit from reading it, especially 
those teachers of Latin—and they are 
the large majority—who have but a 
smattering of phonetics. Phonetics must 
be the base, but until all language teachers 
are thoroughly trained in this science, 
such a treatment of Latin pronunciation 
as this—founded on phonetics, but not 
asking too much knowledge from the 
Latin teacher—is likely to be valuable. 
Even the most conscientious of Latin 
scholars, including those who are largely 
and continuously concerned with the 
teaching of Latin verse, are very apt to 
fall away from righteousness in this 
matter :— 
si bracchia forte remisit, 

Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni. 
But those learned in quantities are few. 
It is probable that 75 per cent of teachers 
of Latin are shaky in _ this respect. 
Probably not 10 in 100 could mark 
correctly all the long quantities in an un- 
prepared page of Livy. Test with this 
exercise a fifth form in a school in which 
Latin pronunciation is relatively good, and 
the average number of mistakes will be 
20 per cent. English habits of speech 
are slovenly: we drawl in our talk 
and we clip our words, and obviously 
both teacher and taught will bring English 
habits into the reading and speaking of 
Latin, unless both are continually on 
their guard. It is frequently argued that 
boys cannot be expected to master all the 
niceties of Latin pronunciation, and that 
therefore their teacher need not trouble 
himself about them. This is a mis- 
chievous fallacy. Whenever a master 
pronounces Latin words, he should pro- 
nounce them as well as thought and care 
| will enable him to do so. In a short 
time the ear of the pupil becomes ac- 
customed to the ‘ niceties,’ and imita- 
tion makes his pronunciation compara- 
tively correct. 

This book should be read and kept 
for reference by all teachers of Latin. 
There is hardly an unnecessary line in 
it: many things are stated that are 
not generally known, and many more 
that even the best scholars are only too 
prone to forget. For instance, who is 
sure of always pronouncing correctly the 
following words: rosa, ver, urbs, cui, 
rons, ac, non, rex, pars, orator, pater, 
mollis—to take a few very simple and 
common instances ? A greater percentage 
will fail over fortuitus, libertas, rudi- 
mentum, penuria, securus, — 
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infelices, elaborare, salutavi, amaverunt, 


utraque, calefacit, antehac—if not in 
quantity, in accerit. In his fifteen little 
chapters Mr. Westaway gives us most of 
what is worth knowing, with plenty of 


exercises and useful lists, and two and a | 


half pages of bibliography. 








Outlines of Education in England. By 


Cyril Jackson. ‘‘ Christian Social Union 
Handbooks.”” (Mowbray & Co., ls. 6d. 
net.) 


Mr. JACKSON gives a useful conspectus of 
the machinery of education in England 
at the present time, but does not indicate 
the trend of thought in educational 
theory (beyond a short mention of the 
Montessori method), nor does he treat the 
subject psychologically. What is actually 
done is admirably set forth, but what 
different reformers wish to be done, and 
how far tendencies follow them, is not 
shown. Various suggestions are made, 
such as a decrease in the size of classes, 
an extension of the school-leaving age, 

‘ater care in the choice of teachers, &c. 
Tt is pointed out that ‘‘ Education Depart- 
ments and Committees think too much of 
machinery,” and that “ there is no logic- 
ally conceived system covering the whole 
field and recognized by the State as the 
National Education,’ although there is 
‘‘in England a great deal of splendid 
educational provision.” The habit of 
thinking of children mathematically has 
doubtless its official uses, but it should 
always be remembered that each scholar 
is a developing individual, and, as Mr. 
Jackson remarks, “‘ takes an interest in 
things which his teachers do not dream of.” 


The theology, which is due to the 
series in which the book is published, 
is laudably minimized ; but the author 
asks an amazing question: “Has a 
teacher really any right to enter the pro- 
fession and refuse to give religious les- 
sons?” A still more amazing statement 
is made in discussing incentives to learn : 
** In our rich England every boy, however 
stupid, knows that there is a job of some 
sort waiting for him round the corner” ! 
A sordid aim is advocated by inducing 
children to work along lines that lead to 
some prize in after-life, and the author’s 
belief in human nature does not seem 
high, nor is there any indication as to 
what end the “ character ” that should be 
trained is to be devoted. 


The ordinary reader will be surprised 
at the network of arrangements made for 
children’s welfare—e.g., there are 7,5 
volunteers on London’s Care Committees ; 
and a glance at the excellent Index will 
convey some idea of the many kinds of 
education in England, and should arouse 
a keener interest than is general in the 
subject. In calling the work a limited 
year-book on education we give a fairly 
accurate description of it. 








What is Education? By Stanley Leathes. 
(Bell & Sons, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Many subjects are glanced at by the 
author, with the result that no great 
principles of education are established, 
and a certain amount of irritation is 
engendered by the superficiality of treat- 
ment that is often displayed. Mr. Leathes 
apparently realizes that much is wanting, 
but does not judge from a basis with a 
definite, constructive aim, as his definition 
will show :— 

*‘ Education (in the full sense) is the 
process by which an individual is adjusted 
to his whole ambit of existence ; the whole 
being is the subject of education; and the 
whole of life is its end.” 

Isolated remarks throughout the book 
express his outlook, progressive in general : 

“The effects of public education are 
cumulative; in a sense every generation 
starts where the last left off.”’ 

“Education is a process, purposeful 
education is an art, but when men speak of 
education, they are prone to think of build- 
ings, of curricula, of systems....The art 
of education requires liberty for its exercise.”’ 

‘** Education. ...does not profess to be an 
enemy of business. Indeed, if it has a single, 
conspicuous fault, it is that it copies... .the 
faults of business....Business estimates 
success by results....education estimates 
results by figures in a report or by figures in 
an examination table.” 


Mr. Leathes wisely considers it futile 
to subdivide a subject, such as English, 
into many parts, and advocates more 
synthetic treatment of History and Litera- 
ture. His remarks on the teaching of 
these subjects are by far the most valuable 
in the book, and he suggests overdue 
reforms in University examinations. 

In the sphere of Civics teaching and 
moral instruction he must, we think, 
be inadequately informed, since he seems 
to regard systematic moral instruction as 
conducing to priggishness; whereas the 
methods recommended by the Moral 
Education League provide interest and 
humour, and evoke sympathy and co- 
operation from the children. 

We dissociate ourselves from the pessi- 
mistic view that “ nine-tenths of men and 
women are perhaps incapable of rising 
above the material world’; in that case 
what would be the use of educating 
incapability ? It is with pleasure that we 
notice that large classes are condemned, 
and that a plea is entered for recognition 
of the importance of Geography. On the 
whole, the volume is useful as an expression 
of the feeling, though not the practice, of 
the average teacher. 

The question which stands as a title 
to the book is of vital importance, and 
its answer dominates all methods and 
schemes. But it cannot be answered 
by pithy definitions and suggestions of 
reforms in isolated subjects. Mr. Leathes 
thinks that “studies supply food and 
exercise ; they are the material, the appa- 
ratus of education, not itself,” and yet 
later on he speaks of “ by-products ” 
that are not shown in an examination 
table! It is this very ‘ by-product ” 


that is most important, 





CLASSIFIED NOTICES. 


—— 
Classics. 


Hudson (W. H.), REPRESENTATIVE Pas- 
SAGES FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE, 2/6 
net. Bell 

To make such a collection as this in so 
small a space, and to do it well, is no small 
achievement, and Mr. Hudson’s book should 
prove of value to literary students. The 
passages selected are representative of 
much that is best in the English language 


from the time of Chaucer to that of 
Macaulay. 
Ilias, cum Prolegomenis, Notis Criticis, 


Commentariis Exegeticis, edidit J. van 
Leeuwen Vol. II., 9m. Leyden, Sijthoff 
The first volume of this work was noticed 
by us on February 8th last, so that we need 
here touch upon only a few passages in the 
second. At xviii. 605 we note with satis- 
faction that the reading étdépxovre is adopted, 
though with slight authority ; and there is 
also much truth in the remark that the 
doubtful words werd 5é ogi iuédrero Ocios doudds 
gopuifwr “ utilia sunt potius quam molesta.” 
But the explanation of 300-302 in the same 
book misses the real point. At xv. 680 the 
difficulty of the rider leaping from the back 
of one horse to that of another is wantonly 
enhanced by the assumption that the animals 
are “semiferos.””. Why? A certain capri- 
ciousness of this sort is observable in other 
places, and is, indeed, characteristic of 
Prof. van Leeuwen’s work as a whole. 


Lamb (C.), Essays or Etta, edited by A. 
Hamilton Thompson. First Series.— 
THe Last Essays or Etta, edited by 
the same, 2/6 each. 

Cambridge University Press 

These volumes belong to the “ Pitt Press 
Series,” which has secured a good reputation 
among school-books. We _ should have 
thought that the wayward charm of Lamb 
was hardly suitable for young people, and 
better left for the delight of the adult ; but 
if he had to be made into a school author, 
Mr. Thompson has done the business with 
due appreciation and thoroughness, except 
in one respect. The Introduction, which is 
the same in both volumes, gives us an admir- 
able account of the qualities which make 
Lamb’s prose immortal, but nothing is said 
of the circumstances of his life.. He was no 
mere virtuoso of books and chosen friends: 
he was a man who showed the virtues of 
fortitude and self-sacrifice; and since a 
prominent critic of English has had the 
temerity to call him a ‘ poor creature,”’ we 
wish that Mr. Thompson had added a brief 
summary of the trials which he surmounted 
so bravely. 

With the help of Mr. E. V. Lucas, which 
is duly acknowledged, Mr. Thompson has 
traced nearly all the allusions which abound 
in the text of ‘Elia... The few which 
remain unidentified are of no importance, 
and not derived from sources of high merit. 
Virgil might, however, have been credited 
with “regni novitas”’ (‘ Mneid, I. 564; 
‘ Elia,’ p. 259), also with *‘ circum preecordia 
frigus,” a shortened form of Georgie II. 
484 (‘Last Essays,’ 241). A Latin 
translation (ib., p. 220) is sadly in need of 
revision. 

Royds (Thomas Fletcher), THe Berasts, 
Brrps, AND BEES OF ViRGIL, 3/6 net. 

Oxford, Blackwell 

Mr. Mackail recently showed in what 
directions, archxological and topographical, 
the new commentator on Virgil would be 
able to improve on the old. So far as the 
‘ Georgics’ is concerned, Mr, Royds, in his 
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admirable little naturalist’s handbook to 
the ‘ Georgics,’ has made it easy to comment 
with interest and certainty on a great many 
hitherto moot points. It is a pity for 
teachers not to avail themselves of the un- 
doubted interest many of their pupils take in 
the life of animals, for this, properly handled, 
may form an avenue to the appreciation of 
other virtues in the poet’s work. Mr. Warde 
Fowler, whose ‘Year with the Birds’ 
gives him the right to speak authoritatively, 
says of the present book: ‘“‘It is, I think, 
the best commentary we have for the 
naturalist, the farmer, or the sportsman.” 
Considering how keenly Virgil felt the beauty 
and the mystery of animal life, we think 
it strange that he has had to wait so 
long for a sympathetic commentator from 
the point of view of natural history. Con- 
ington and the others have, of course, not 
neglected this side of their work, but their 
contributions do not amount to much, and 
they have looked at the subject too exclu- 
sively from the English standpoint. Mr. 
Royds has been able to glean much that is 
to the point from Bible naturalists like 
Tristram and J.G.Wood. He has also the 
advantage of his position in time, as investi- 
gation is now going on in all departments 
at a rapid rate, and not least, perhaps, with 
regard to the life of bees. Apart from 
what is strictly relevant to comment 
on Virgil, he has happily included a great 
deal of entertaining matter, especially in 
the region of literary parallels, and here the 
notes contributed by Mr. L. E. Upcott, late 
of Marlborough, could ill be spared. It is not 
necessary to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the contents of the book; suffice it to 
say that no student of Virgil can afford to 
ignore its existence. 


Seott’s Guy MANNERING, with Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by R. F. Winch, 2/6 

Macmillan 

“Much of ‘Guy Mannering,’” says Mr. 
Winch, “‘ is couched in a dialect that deters 
many readers,” and he has added to this 
well-printed edition explanations of all 
words and phrases likely to cause any 
difficulty. We should be glad to see more 
derivations, as these help young people to 
remember strange words. Mr. Winch shows 
admirable industry, but his brevity tends 
to dullness. Thus, to take one page of the 
notes, we find the ‘‘ Cumzan Sibyl ” merely 
glossed as “‘ the wise old woman from Cums 
who sold the Sibylline books to Numa,” and 
“eabriole ** described as “carriage, cab, 
gig.’ The Virgilian association of the 
Sibyl might at least have been mentioned. 
The latter word recalls to us the cabriolet 
in the forty-sixth chapter of ‘ Pickwick,’ 
which drew up at the wrong door in Gosnell 
Street, to the disgust of Mrs. Bardell’s 
visitors. Andrew Lang’s notes—which we 
suddenly come on at p. 619—are not men- 
tioned in the Preface, but we presume that 
they are derived from the Border Edition 
of the ‘‘ Waverleys.”” They show a gusto 
and a knowledge which are beyond Mr. 
Winch. He does not seem to us to be 
specially interested in Scott. His Introduc- 
tion does not tell us that it was Byron who 
beat Scott in verse, and so led to the Waver- 
ley romances. Speaking of the conjectures 
as to the author of these, he says: ‘“‘ The 
most ingenious critic, writing under the 
name of Adolphus, cleverly argued that 
the author of ‘Marmion’ and ‘The Lady 
of the Lake ’ must be the author of ‘ Waver- 
ley.’ * This suggests a pen-name, but the 
Letters to Richard Heber, Esq.,’ were 
published anonymously, though soon known 
to be written by John Leycester Adolphus. 
Even before he wrote, the identity of Scott 
was well settled in the public mind. The 





copyrights of the novels contributed largely 
to paying off Scott’s debts, but not entirely ; 
it should be added that a noble and now 
unduly neglected book, Lockhart’s ‘ Life 
of Scott,’ was also devoted to that end. 


History. 


Dodd (A. F.), ENGLISH SocraL 
History, 2/ Bell 
In these days very much more attention 
than formerly is being paid to the economic 
and. social history of our country, and Miss 
Dodd has endeavoured to make as interest- 
ing as possible for children the conditions 
which prevailed in Saxon times and after 
the Norman Conquest. 


Pollard (A. F.), THe Reign or Henry VII. 
FROM CONTEMPORARY Sources, Vol. IT., 
10/6 net. Longmans 

This is the second volume of a series of 
three, and deals with constitutional, social, 
and economic history. The volume is 

divided into two parts, the first being a 

series of extracts from constitutional docu- 

ments, and the second being devoted to 
descriptions of social conditions, manners, 

customs, trade, exploration, &c. 


EARLY 


Raven (Alice), Exrracts FROM THE CHRO- 
NICLES ILLUSTRATING ENGLISH His- 
TORY, 6d. Macdonald & Evans 

This little book brings within the reach of 

—— of the most modest means extracts 

rom original documents, a knowledge of 

which is of undeniable value to_students of 

English medieval history. 


Mathematics. 


Duncan (J.), APPLIED MECHANICS FOR ENGI- 
NEERS, 8/6 net Macmillan 

The charter of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers defines engineering as the “ art 
of directing the great sources of power in 
Nature for the use and convenience of man.” 
In reality, therefore, a number of professions 
are embraced. 

This looseness of definition has engen- 
dered much futile discussion as to the 
appropriate curriculum for students of the 
subject. The average engineer will be in 
general a mixture of many elements, 
but his success qué engineer will depend 
on his power of designing and of appre- 
ciating design. At college, therefore, this 
should be the end in view. The rest will 
be learnt in actual working. The tuition 
in mathematical and physical sciences 
should be given by specialists in these 
subjects. We have explained the ideals 
towards which teachers should strive; it 
remains to see whether, judged by these 
standards, the present volume justifies its 
existence. 

It may be said at once that the author is 
an engineer pure and simple, and therefore, 
almost as an _ inevitable corollary, the 
mathematical treatment is weak. The 
general effect of the book will be to further 
appreciation of design more than power to 
design. In spite of this defect it is worth 
having; but if, for a second edition, Mr. 
Duncan could secure the help of a mathe- 
matical specialist, the work would be greatly 
improved. 


Southall (James P. C.), PRincIPLES AND 
METHODS OF GEOMETRICAL OPTICS, 
Second Edition, 25/ net. Macmillan 

To the layman this title may suggest 
something far removed from practical life, 
but as a matter of fact the subject is one of 
vital interest. In its applications to the art 
of spectacle-making it touches us directly, 
while, considered as the parent of the tele- 
scope and microscope, it has played no in- 





considerable part in the discoveries of experi- 
mental science. 

Perhaps the most important theoretical 
contribution to the subject made during last 
century was the application to Optics of the 
Principle of Least Action and the invention 
of the Characteristic Function by Hamilton. 
By means of this function the most com- 
plicated problem of Geometrical Optics could 
be solved theoretically upon a knowledge of 
sufficient data, but when it came to the 
practical applications the method showed 
almost insuperable difficulties. The Ger- 
mans set themselves to discover less ambi- 
tious methods which would solve the pro- 
blems at hand. Working in this spirit, 
they have practically monopolized the sub- 
ject, not only in the theory, but also, as a 
natural consequence, in the actual manu- 
facture of optical instruments. . 

In the last few years one or two English 
books and tracts on the subject have been 
written in the new spirit, but until the 
appearance of the present book there was 
no English work that could in any way 
compare with the German treatises. 

The diagrams are clear, and, except in a 
few instances, the author follows the excel- 
lent practice of indicating magnitudes of 
lengths and angles on them. 


Wight (John T.), ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC 
Sratics, 3/6 Whittaker 
This book covers the work in Graphic 
Statics done by first-year students at the 
Heriot-Watt College. The subject is gener- 
ally dealt with in treatises on Applied 
Mechanics, but its importance and _ the 
inherent difficulties which it presents to the 
beginner certainly justify separate and more 
detailed treatment. 

The student generally grasps the idea of 
the link and vector polygon method easily 
enough, but comes to grief over the bending 
moment and shearing-force diagrams. The 
author has taken pains to make these 
notions clear, insisting on a proper appre- 
ciation of sign and scale. 

The next difficulty that presents itself 
is the application to live loads on beams, 
and to this the author has not devoted suffi- 
cient space. In the chapter on ‘ Braced 
Beams and Girders’ more stress should 
have been laid on the arbitrary choice of the 
forces in the case of over-rigid frames. 

An important omission in the section on 
‘Centres of Gravity ’ is the use of the second 
derived figure in order to obtain graphic- 
ally the moment of inertia. 

Except for these failings (which can be 
remedied in a later edition), the book is 
excellent, and both for its clearness and 
judicious choice of examples deserves every 
praise. 


General. 

Cambridge County Geographies: Merion- 
ETHSHIRE, by A. Morris ; NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, by 8. Rennie Haselhurst, 1/6 each. 

Cambridge University Press 
The ‘Cambridge County Geographies ” 
constitute one of the most valuable aids 
in modern times towards the teaching 
and learning of a hitherto much neglectea, 
if not despised, subject. An_ intelligent 
and corhprehensive knowledge of geography 
is—or ought to be—an essential element 
in present-day education. These well-illus- 
trated and brightly written volumes should 
have the success which has attended their 
predecessors. They cover a wide field of 
interest, supplying a sketch which may be 
developed on the geological, the artistic, and 
even on the literary side, since the great 
men of each county are included, 
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Pig Fox), THe PurPosE oF 
wah Examination of the 
Education Problem in the Light of 
Recent Psychological Research, 2/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
*It would not appear, to judge by this 
slender volume, that the purpose of educa- 
tion has been made conspicuously clearer 
by recent psychological research. We find 
here a number of suggestions which are 
worth attention, but are hardly new. The 
author has not convinced us that anything 
is gained by the application to the study of 
character of the terms of pathological and 
abnormal psychology. 


Rearing an Imperial Race, edited by Charles 
E. Hecht, 7/6 net. St. Catherine Press 
The philosopher who differentiated man 
as a cooking animal might have gone further, 
and subdivided the human race into those 
who cook well and those who cook ill. Of 
the former category the French are, as a 
nation, admittedly the brightest example. 
To define our own position might be deemed 
invidious, but the existence in our midst 
of the National Food Reform Association 
testifies to our shortcomings. We wish the 
Association all success in its patriotic 
endeavour. 
‘Rearing an Imperial Race’ is a bulky 
volume issued by it, containing a report 
of its Conference (held last July at the 
yuildhall), a great variety of papers on 
health topics contributed by competent 
writers, information as to the way in which 
kindred problems are being confronted in 
foreign countries, and statistical tables. Its 
value as a work of reference is unquestion- 
able. The Association holds that malnu- 
trition is making havoc of our race, and that 
the root cause of malnutrition is ignorance of 
dietetic values. The abuse of tea—tea that 
stews all day upon the hob—is second only 
to the abuse of alcohol. Black tea and 
white emasculated bread are like to slay 
their thousands in these islands. The main 
plank in the Association’s platform is that 
we must, in our schools, do more to educate 
our girls, the mothers of the next generation, 
in the knowledge of what good food is and 
how to cook it. 


Row (Ernest F.), A History or MipHurst 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Hove, Combridge 

Of the antiquities of Midhurst in Sussex, 
its charters from the time of Richard I. 
onward, its representatives in Parliament, 
the wealth of its burgesses, its tanning and 
weaving industries, its connexion with 
Richard Cobden, and ‘so on, an interesting 
book could no doubt be made. But for a 
good history of Midhurst Grammar School 
there is, it must be said, not enough material. 
If the book before us is not very interesting 
or a good school history, it is not the fault 
of Mr. Row, one of the assistant masters, 
whose industry and skill in arranging and 
making the best of his scanty gleanings 
must be commended. 

In 1672 Gilbert Hannam, a coverlet-maker 
of Midhurst, endowed a school for twelve 
boys, on the usual and wise condition of the 
town’s doing its share. From this very 
modest beginning the school developed 
about a century later into a proprietary 
school, which had a successful run of some 
twenty-five years at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and latterly has become 
a secondary school of the rate-aided type 
now common in country towns. The author 
tells us that there was for a time a connexion 
between Midhurst School and Winchester 
and New Colleges. This connexion and the 
head-masterships of the Rev. John Wooll 
(1799-1807) and the Rev. William Bayly 
(1807-29) are the outstanding facts in the 
life of the school. Much space is devoted to 








personal notes on the trustees who from time 


to time managed or neglected the founda- 
tion. Even the reign of the Rev. Francis 
Atkins (1758-88), the longest of the series, 
“is almost entirely shrouded in gloom as 
far as any records are concerned.” The 
most interesting pages in the book are those 
in which Sir Charles Lyell, the geologist, 
gives an account of school life at Midhurst 
under William Bayly, which, except for 
small numbers—the figure 90 seems never 


to have been passed—was practically that | 


of the public schools of the day. Mr. Row | 


(who, for his next venture in authorship 
deserves a fuller subject) adds in an Appendix 
notices of Old Midhurstians: the list cer- 
tainly contains a proportionately large 
number of distinguished men. 


White (Jessie) Montressorr ScHoors As 
SEEN IN THE SUMMER OF 1913, 1/ net. 

Milford 

This brief but detailed report of visits to 
some fourteen or fifteen schools in Italy or 
in the Italian part of Switzerland is both 
encouraging and—to borrow a word from 
the early nineteenth century—cautionary. 
It becomes clear that Dr. Montessori’s 
system works well when carried out in its 
entirety by a directress who fully under- 
stands and trusts the fundamental principles, 
and who also possesses sufficient self-com- 
mand to abstain from all unnecessary inter- 
position. Teachers of this type are not, 
however, common, and the ordinary training 
actually unfits people for Montessori posts, 
so that very naturally directresses are found 
who hamper the free activity of the children, 
and, again, others who let ill-behaviour go 
unchecked. In one school visited a peevish 
child was permitted to pass from com- 
panion to companion, always interrupting 
and annoying them. In others certain 
occupations were allowed only at certain 
times. The division of one into three 
grades, according to age. withdrew from the 
younger pupils the advantage of learning 
insensibly from their elders, and from the 


‘latter the educative influence of helping 


their juniors. In short, it becomes more 
and more evident that to be a Montessori 
teacher is not an easy task to be taken up, 
under a code of rules, by uncultured or dull- 
natured persons, but a profession demand- 
ing a grasp of principles and a most deli- 
cately trained discretion. Various observa- 
tions in this volume suggest, too, in how 
many directions cautious experiments could 
be made, and how necessary it is that 
these should be made under wise and large- 
minded guidance. As Dr. White concludes : 
“We want teachers to realize that the imparting 
of intellectual knowledge is only a small part of 
the work of education; we want them fully to 
comprehend what civilizing means. Hundreds 
and thousands of teachers do realize it. What 
they want is more opportunity for real com- 
parison of experience and freedom to act.” 








THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF HEAD MASTERS. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION, the forthcom- 
ing Education Bill, Examinations, Home- 
Work, Scholarships to enable students of 
slender means to enter Universities, the 
External Degrees of London University, 
and Naval Education were the chief topics 
discussed at the Twenty-Second Annual 
General Meeting of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Head Masters, held at the Guild- 
hall on the 6th and 7th inst. 

The President, Sir John McClure (Mill 
Hill), in his opening address referred to the 
Registration Council, which gave teachers 
the opportunity of working out their own 
salvation, of struggling upwards from the 
chaos of mutual jealousies and conflicting 





interests, from the soul-destroying servitude 
of iron regulations into the order and 
freedom of a great, a united, and self-govern- 
ing profession. Enumerating some of the 
tasks which still remained for teachers, 
he said that by the Education Act of 1902 
education had been put into the hands of 
the practical man, who was a firm believer 
in frontal attacks, not realizing that in 
education, as in warfare, such attacks were 
frightfully expensive and rarely successful. 
He wished that the practical man would 
indicate the end, and leave the means to 
the judgment and experience of the teacher. 
The shortage of teachers was being felt, 
and the outlook was serious. They were 
not likely to get more and better trained 
teachers till salaries were more adequate, 
and satisfactory arrangements for pensions 
were made. The burden of education was 
growing heavier year by year, and it was 
the teacher who suffered most. Somehow 
or other the conditions must be changed 
rapidly, if English education was to be 
worthy of the English nation. Until a 
true appreciation of the value of education 
and a genuine enthusiasm for it were awak- 
ened real progress was impossible. At the 
close of his speech he moved a resolution 
welcoming the issue by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council of the conditions of 
registration, and urging all members to 
apply at once for it. 

Dr. Crees (Gloucester) moved an amend- 
ment regretting that the possession of a 
University degree was not insisted upon as 
one of the qualifications for registration. 
After an explanation from Dr. Spenser 
(University College School) and an appeal 
for unity from Mr. W. W. Vaughan (Welling- 
ton), the amendment was withdrawn, and 


the resolution was carried with one dis- 
sentient. 
Mr. R. F. Cholmeley (Owen’s School, 


Islington) moved a series of resolutions with 
regard to the forthcoming Government Edu- 
cation Bill, declaring, inter alia, that the 
organization of secondary education cannot 
be successfully accomplished without such 
a radical reform in the financial conditions as 
will make it possible to satisfy the increasing 
demand for teachers of high qualifications, 
and that the basis of financial reform must 
be the assumption by the State of respon- 
sibility for securing adequate salary, scales, 
and pensions for teachers in all areas. The 
local education authorities, he said, had 
come to the end of their resources. ‘To ask 
them to lay further burdens on the rate- 
payers was asking them to commit suicide. 
The Government would have to move, and 
it would move when it was kicked—that 
was democracy. When the State had 
assumed the responsibility for securing 
adequate salaries and pensions, then, and 
not until then, could it reasonably require 
that all teachers should be registered and 
all schools inspected. After some discus- 
sion, the resolutions were put seriatim and 
adopted. 

Mr. Jenkyn Thomas (Hackney Downs) 
proposed a number of resolutions with 
regard to school examinations, welcoming 
the action of the Board of Education in 
entering into negotiations with the various 
University examining bodies, with a view 
to making school examinations more uniform 
and organic; approving the establishment 
of two grades of school examinations—one 
designed to test the results of a broad, 
general education, and to be taken by pupils 
of about 16, and the other of a more special- 
ized character, suitable for pupils of about 
18; expressing the opinion that no material 
relief will be afforded to schools unless Uni- 
versities and professional bodies accept these 
certificates in lieu of their own entrance 
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examinations, and trusting that the Board | date—say, 1920—on the ground that the | would sweep away al minations, 
of Education will take steps to secure such | continued grant of degrees on examination | Miss Batchelor of Bed 
ossible; and re- | only was inimical to the best interests of | lege made an eloquent an soned- 


acceptance as soon as 
affirming its conviction that acting teachers 
should be represented on examining bodies, 
and that schools should be allowed, subject 
to the necessary safeguards, to present 
their own syllabuses for examination. An 
amendment to leave out all reference to the 
second examination was defeated by a large 
majority, and the resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Shaw Jeffrey (Colchester) read a paper 
on ‘ Home-Work in Secondary Schools.’ He 
contended that far less home-work was set 
in English than in French and German 
schools, and that home -work was not 
unpopular with parents. If school author- 
ities yielded to the clamour raised by 
a small number of parents who wrote to 
newspapers, one conspicuous test of origin- 
ality and self-reliance would be eliminated. 
Only in preparation did a boy grapple with 
his own difficulties, learn the methods of 
meeting them, and gain power over his own 
resources. 

Mr. W. Lattimer (Barnet) dealt with the 
question of Scholarships and Exhibitions to 
enable students of slender means to enter 
Universities and other places of higher 
education, and on his motion the meeting 
accepted a resolution declaring that the 
provision of such scholarships was very 
inadequate in many parts of the country, 
and welcoming the announcement that the 
Board of Education had asked the Consulta- 
tive Committee to report on the question. 

The re-election of Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke 
as Treasurer, and Messrs. R. F. Cholmeley 
and Jenkyn Thomas as Hon. Secretaries, 
terminated the proceedings of the first day. 

The second day’s conference was pre- 
ceded by a service at St. Mary Abchurch. 
The Rev. W. Temple (Repton) in a short 
sermon said that no other nation had ever 
been so indifferent to and negligent of 
truth as the English. When Englishmen 
talked about telling the truth, they only 
meant saying what they thought, which 
very likely was not the truth at all. They 
could not tell the truth until they knew it, 
and Englishmen made no proper effort to 
discover it. The lazy acceptance of preju- 
dices, typical of Englishmen, was mentally 
dishonest, and did infinite harm. 

Sir Alfred Ewing, Director of Naval 
Education, attended to explain the new 
scheme for the admission to naval cadet- 
ships of boys from 174 to 18} years of age. 
His statement was very similar to that 
which he had made before the Head Masters’ 
Conference at Reading, but he emphasized 
the fact that admission would not be limited 
to pupils from Public Schools, or indeed 
schools of any kind, the phrase used being 
“the Public Schools and elsewhere.” In 
answer to questions, he stated that the Ad- 
miralty was committed to the scheme until 
1916, and denied that preference was given 
to candidates who had failed to secure 
admission to Osborne. As to the expense 
to parents, the cost, in addition to 60/. for 
the first outfit, would be 501. a year for 
four years, and there was no likelihood of 
reduction. The examination for entry was 
modelled on that for entry to Woolwich, 
and, as that was competitive, he could not 
see how the official school examinations 
shortly to be instituted could be accepted 
in lieu thereof. 

The rest of the day was devoted to the 
consideration of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the University of London in 
80 far as it affected secondary schools, and 
the discussion centred round the question of 
External Degrees. Dr. Spenser (University 
College School) moved a resolution advocat- 
ing their discontinuance after a specified 





education. The real need was not for a 
cheap degree, but for better education. 

Mr. E. F. M. McCarthy (Edgbaston) 
urged the members of the Association to 
pause solemnly before they expressed dis- 
approval of the action of the University of 
London in giving degrees to external stu- 
dents. Not only was the lonely student to 
be considered, but evening students, stu- 
dents in Training Colleges, Technical Colleges, 
and similar institutions, and also the 
democracy. The democracy would not 
allow itself to be thwarted and cut off 
by a definition of education which excluded 
all but a certain type. A succession of 
speakers spoke in the same strain, and it 
was clear that Dr. Spenser’s resolution 
could not be carried. 

Eventually Mr. R. F. Cholmeley moved 
an amendment: ‘‘ That the time has not 
yet come for the abolition of external 
degrees.”’ He urged that the mere negativ- 
ing of Dr. Spenser’s resolution was not con- 
sistent with a reasonable ideal of University 
education, and that it was a mistake to 
contemplate the everlasting continuance of 
the external degree. What they had to do 
was to diminish to a vanishing-point the 
number of persons unable to obtain an 
internal degree. The amendment was car- 
ried by a substantial majority. 

Not content with disapproving the aboli- 
tion of external degrees, the meeting declared 
in favour of the continuance of the present 
arrangements whereby pupils ir schools 
enter for such University examinations as 
the Intermediate B.A. and B.Se. It, how- 
ever, approved of a proposal that a student 
who had passed the lower of the school 
examinations contemplated by the Board of 
Education should be required to spend four 
years at the University before obtaining his 
degree ; whereas a student who had passed 
the higher examination might complete his 
degree-course in three years. It was further 
agreed that no student ought to be admitted 
to a University or College below the age of 17. 

The usual votes of thanks terminated the 
proceedings. 








CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
(Concluded. ) 


Tue second Annual Conference of Edu- 
cational Associations* continued its meet- 
ings at London University. 

In connexion with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association a discussion was held 
on the subject of ‘Free Composition.’ 
Mr. Storr held that accuracy and precision 
should be the aim rather than fluency. 
He did not think that free composition 
was a subject suitable for examination ; 
he urged the advantage of oral tests, and 





* Associations taking part 
Art Teachers’ Guild. 
Association of Assistant Mistresses. 
Association of Science Teachers. 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. 
Association of University Women Teachers. 
Child Study Society. 
College of Preceptors. 
Froebel Society. 
a Association. 
Modern Language Association. 
Montessori oe 
National Association of Manual Training. 
National Home-Reading Union. 
Parents’ National Education Union, 
Private Schools Association. 
Royal Drawing ee a 
School Nature Study Union. 
Simplified Spelling Society. 
Teachers’ Guild. 
Teachers in Technical Institutes. 
Training College Association. 





plea for the greater use of free composition, . 
and the general feeling of the audience 
was with her. 


The Presidential Address of the Private 
Schools Association was given by Dr. 
Sibly, who deprecated the ever - increasing’ 
faith in State control of education, and 
quoted Froude’s dictum :— . 


“The touch of the Government is like the touch 
of a torpedo, sending paralysis through the nerves 
and veins of every organization which it ventures 
to meddle with.” ’ 


Among the educational problems which he 
discussed was that of instructing children 
in sex-matters, and inducing reverence and 
self-control in that important field of life. 


Prof. Sadler spoke on ‘ The Position of 
Private Schools in a National System of 
Education ’ at a meeting convened by the 
College of Preceptors. He thought that 
no one was competent to judge what circle 
of studies should be passed through at 
each stage of a pupil’s education, and there- 
fore no one was able to define “‘ efficiency.” 
Education was far more an art than a 
science, and such qualities in a teacher 
as temperament and personality, pastoral 
gift, development during experience, could 
not be rigidly determined. He suggested 
that where private schools filled a place 
which must be filled in the public interest, 
they must be prepared to admit inspec- 
tion; where the private school is supple- 
mentary, inspection is desirable, but not 
necessary ; where the private school exists 
as a protest against a dominant public 
ideal, registration or inspection would be 
a peril to its raison d’étre. 


Miss Stoney of the School of Medicine 
for Women gave the Presidential Address 
to the Association of Science Teachers, 
and spoke of the physical condition of 
Mars. In her opinion there is no water 
on Mars, the polar caps being composed 
of nitrogen peroxide, but she did not 
think that this would prove that there 
was no life there. Mrs. Maclean spoke 
learnedly on ‘The Formation of Fats in 
Living Organisms.’ 


At the Conference of the National Home- 
Reading Union, presided over by the 
Rev. J. E. Flower, accounts of their work 
were given by various leaders of Reading 
Circles who had charge of evening schools, 
factory operatives, villagers, and more 
advanced adults. All spoke enthusiastic- 
ally of their efforts to spread a love of 
literature. 


The subject which chiefly occupied the 
attention of the Training College Associa- 
tion, presided over by Canon Morley 
Robinson, was Demonstration Schools in 
regard to Training Colleges. Prof. Nunn 
of the London Day Training College stated 
the general conditions which he con- 
sidered necessary for the successful working 
of such schools, and insisted that the 
type of person required was one above 
the average teacher—one who possessed 
the ability to hand on his experience and 
knowledge. Miss Graveson of the Gold- 
smith’s Training College believed that 
Demonstration Schools should represent 
what ordinary elementary schools might 
be. She gave her own experience, and 
slowed the working of the one with 
which she was connected. Prof. Findlay 
of Manchester University spoke on the 
administrative aspect of the question, 
and suggested resolutions to be passed by 
the meeting. The following resolutions 
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were referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for their consideration :— 

* (1) That every type of Training College should 
be equip’ with a demonstration school of the 
general character indicated by the current regula- 
tions of the of Education for the training 
of teachers for elementary and secondary schools, 
and that these regulations be modified in that 
sense. (2) That to realize the aims of the regula- 
tions for Training Colleges relating to demonstration 
schools, the whole of the staff of such schools 
should be treated as part of the staff of the Trainin 
College, and as such should receive salaries nal 
enjoy a status ios to the discharge of their 
special duties. (3) That the additional cost thereby 
incurred should be met by an additional grant from 
the regulations for Training Colleges. (4) That the 
Secretary be uested to place these resolutions 
and the policies they embody before the authorities 
concerned, namely, the governing bodies of the 
Training Colleges, the local authorities, and the 
Board of Education.” 


Miss Birkin of Stockwell College Practising 
School urged that the assistant staff of the 
school should have more consideration. 


Mr. Arthur Burrell read a paper to the 
Association of University Women Teachers 
on ‘The Parable in Literature.’ He con- 
sidered that this form of literature had been 
much neglected. Parables must be short, 
but need not be clear, for full explanation 
only spoils them; they must be polished, 
incisive, meaningful. To a mind in search 
of it, all life assumes a parabolic character. 
In the course of a sketch of the history of 
the parable from Buddhistic times to the 
twentieth century Mr. Burrell recited various 
examples, including the well-known one of 
the pearl who “ had knocked at the door of 
non-entity to enter into being.” 


The Association of Assistant Mistresses 
had secured Mr. A. C. Benson and the 
largest audience. His subject, ‘The Art 
of the Essayist,’ was treated in his charac- 
teristic and discursive manner. The essay 
requires, in his opinion, a certain polite 
shamelessness in the writer, who must 
enjoy privacy, and also enjoy people seeing 
him enjoying it. The appeal of the essayist 
to the world at large depended on the 
extent to which he sees, seizes, and expresses 
the pageant of life rather than its aims and 
purposes. In a certain sense the essayist 
was a glorified journalist, and the best work 
was done by exuberant writers who had a 
power of selection. The essayist lived 
more in the glow of life than in the glory of 
it. He ended by a critical examination of 
passages from Lamb and Walter Pater. 


Sir James Crichton Browne was unable to 
be present at the meeting of the Child Study 
Society, but we cannot compliment the 
Committee on their choice of a substitute. 


The Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects discussed ‘The Ways and Means 
of Labourers’ Wives.’ Miss Cochrane, a 
manager of schools in Cambridgeshire, spoke 
from the int of view of one who, from 
outside, wished to improve rural conditions. 
She thought the ways and means depended 
on whether the woman was a good manager, 
how many children there were, and how 
much money the husband gave the wife; 
and she believed that all distress, not struggle 
or poverty, was caused through drink. 
The great needs of rural districts were a 
better supply of milk, good nursing arrange- 
ments, more education on the nutritive 
value of foods, and better housing and water 
supply. Councillor Edwards of the Norfolk 
County Council spoke from knowledge and 
practical experience as he had been an agri- 
cultural labourer, and before he was married 
could not read. He defended the labourers, 
and spoke highly of the managing powers 
of their wives. The greatest need was the 
raising of the labourers’ wages. In counties 
where the wages were poorest the morals 





were lowest, and he had sufficient confidence 
in his class and sex to believe that when 
conditions were improved there would be 
less drink. The District Councils were 
largely responsible for the bad housing, and 
Housing Acts would be a dead letter unless 
a different class of men dealt with them. 


Other meetings were held by the Froebel 
Society (‘ The Place of Reading and Writing 
in Kindergarten and Infant Schools’), the 
Parents’ National Education Union, and the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Insti- 
tutes (‘Proposals for the Reconstitution of 
the University of London ’). 








THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


THE increasing sense of a need for unity 
in educational matters is seen in the fact of 
twenty-one Associations combining for their 
Annual Conference; this number is eight 
more than last year, when the first Joint 
Conference was held. Various other signs 
of grace were manifested in some of the 
addresses, and occasionally the audiences 
expressed appreciation of progressive ideas, 
as when they applauded a speaker who 
deprecated prize-giving. In general, the 
teachers attending the Conference—of all 
ages, and chiefly of the middle class— 
appeared strenuous and earnest, with a 
strong sense of decorum, but they exhibited 
a lack of freshness and appreciation; it 
was a sense of duty rather than a desire for 
progress that animated the audiences. 


Our main impressions can be divided into 
(a) signs that were evidence of progress, and 
(6) ways in which the Conference was found 
wanting. 

The advocacy of fewer examinations was 
excellent. Dr. Rouse in his Presidential 
Address to the Teachers’ Guild wished that 
teachers would speak out plainly on the 
subject, for they were tied and bound in the 
chains of the examination system. Like all 
officialism, the system tended to become 
fixed with a sort of rigor mortis. Both he 
and Mr. Storr (at the Modern Language 
Association) wished for an increase in oral 
examinations, which give the impression the 
candidate makes as a human being in 
human society. Perhaps one of the greatest 
bars to spontaneity and reality in teaching 
will be removed when the fetish of examina- 
tions is deposed, for, consciously or not, the 
teacher must keep that end in view, and 
education becomes a thing merely of written 
exercises and books, and often degenerates 
into memory-work with little ability to use 
knowledge. 


The human element in the education of 
children was sometimes mentioned. Prof. 
Mackinder (at the Geographical: Association) 
derided the mathematical method of treat- 
ing geography (which he considered a bridge 
between scientific and humanistic studies) 
because the element of human wiil entered 
into the study, and he rejoiced at the 
progress made in teaching the subject by 
the regional method, with its human note. 
Greater reality and common sense in teach- 
ing were urged by other speakers, notably 
Viscount Bryce in his wish that education 
should give the ability to enjoy the best 
pleasures, and should set free springs of joy, 
and affect the whole nature as a human being. 
This cannot be done by working for exami- 
nations, nor by wishing children to love 
drudgery for its own sake, as one speaker 
desired. Unwilling drudgery stunts the 
soul; it is only when effort is undertaken 





willingly, as a means to some other end, 
that it possesses the disciplinary value 





wrongly claimed for unpleasant work 
in itself. In the domains of handicraft 
and drawing great enlightenment as _ to 
freedom and initiative on the part of the 
pupils was shown. Mr. Godfrey Blount 
(Art Teachers’ Guild) admonished his 
listeners to infuse the “ divine poison ”’ that 
killed rigid systems into the minds and 
fingers of their pupils. Miss Walford of 
Leeds Training College, in an address marked 
by independence of thought and high ideals, 
mentioned the waste and _ inefficiency of 
formalism and mere book-learning, and 
advised suggestion rather than dictation as 
the aim of the handicraft teacher. 


The social implications in education were 
mentioned by Miss Walford, when she 
pleaded for the right directing of the craft 
instinct to the best use of leisure and the 
doing of joyful work. Another lady, Miss 
Burstall of Manchester High School for 
Girls, in addressing the ‘‘ Simplified Speling 
Sosieti,’”” gave prominence to the fact that 
there was a groundswell of dissatisfaction 
with present-day education among the 
Labour class, which demanded something 
better for itself and its children. An 
innovation of much value was made by the 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Sub- 
jects in asking Councillor Edwards who, 
as previously noted, had been an agricul- 
tural labourer, to speak on ‘The Ways 
and Means of a Labourer’s Wife.’ It was 
an acknowledgment that teachers should 
come into closer touch with life, and that 
nothing but experience can speak with real 
authority. The meeting of the National 
Home-Reading Union gave the effect of 
sincerity and real effort to induce a love of 
learning, especially among the poorer sec- 
tion of the community, and it was a pleasure 
to notice the deep interest taken by the 
speakers in their work. 

One speaker, Dr. Sibly of the Private 
Schools Association, mentioned a subject of 
instruction that is of increasing importance 
—that of sex-teaching, which it would be 
well to face and systematize, without senti- 
mentality or indelicacy ; for in the near 
future definite and sane sex-instruction is 
likely to be as widespread as it will be 
beneficial to the race. 

All these points are hopeful as indicating 
that the spirit of progress is still alive in 
the realm of education; but it is not suffi- 
ciently general, nor has it yet broken the 
crust of conventionality that covers some 
fields in the educational world. Conven- 
tionality brought the air of decorum into 
the halls, and caused the want of apprecia- 
tion, and probably prevented the discussions 
from being of high value. Few questions 
were asked and few opinions expressed by 
the audiences in general; even dissent, 
which at least indicates a point of view, 
was seldom openly exhibited, but reserved 
for private conversation afterwards. A 
curious kind of want of respect and belief 
in the views of the more progressive speakers 
was the rule. As Prof. Mackinder remarked, 
there was freedom to strike out a line for 
themselves, if only teachers would claim it. 
In such a department of life as education, 
where methods should progress as evolution 
advances, the more initiative, the more 
independence of thought, the more sincerity 
that are evinced, the greater will be the 
benefit conferred on the coming generation. 


Sincerity and clear-mindedness are essen- 
tial, but exceedingly rare. The saying that 
character-building is 6f the highest import- 
ance in schools has become a platitude, and 
to discuss such a subject only with regard 
to Boy Scouts and the Prefect system is 
mere trifling. The direction in which the 
character, when it is built, is to be 
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turned was scarcely mentioned, and very 
indefinite were any suggestions, beyond 
what is already being done, as to the method 
of building. Presumably it is by moraliz- 
ing, manual work, and incidental admonish- 
ing. But this question of the formation 
of character, of civic responsibility, and of 
social service is the keynote of education. 
Acquired knowledge is of value according 
to its effect on the consciousness of the 
pupil, and the effect will depend on the 
manner of and reason for the acquisition. 
It is futile to agree that  character- 
building is of chief importance, and then 
to dismiss the idea in discussing the 
curriculum, as was often done during 
the Conference. If it be true that character 
is more important than knowledge, then all 
school courses should be deliberately de- 
signed to that end ;* not in order to mora- 
lize, but to give “an esthetic revelation of 
the world’; not with the result of turning 
out “ prigs,” but of giving play to spon- 
taneity and individuality. There is still 
afear of these two qualities in most teachers’ 
minds, caused by a distrust of human 
nature. Therefore it was pleasing to find 
the Montessori Society represented by such 
an exponent as the Rev. Cecil Grant, who 
claimed that education should not be split 
into compartments, but should follow a 
common system from start to finish. 

Here we reach the greatest need of 
education to-day, and the greatest omis- 
sion throughout the whole of the Confer- 
ence. Every Association represented was 
connected with education ; but each one was 
concerned with its own subject and methods, 
and carried on its meetings parallel with the 
others, with no sense of incompleteness in 
itself, and with little sense of its proportional 
value. 

Mr. Holman (National Association of 
Manual Training) said that subjects beside 
his own were necessary, and Prof. Mackinder 
advised a philosophical assessment of values 
in study; but nowhere was there explicit 
recognition of the all-important fact that a 
synthetic view of education is essential, 
and an aim towards which all its branches 
should converge. This co-ordination is lack- 
ing in organization as well as in aim, but 
the former would follow if the latter 
were settled. At present the unity of edu- 
cational system is a mere phrase, and the 
general attitude among authorities towards 
the subject of synthetic education shows a 
fear of the unknown. Dr. Sadler expressed 
the sense of haphazardness in education 
when he remarked that no one was com- 
petent to judge what circle of studies any 
pupil should be going through at a particular 
stage of his education, and therefore no one 
could define efficiency. But why not? All 
topics and issues in educational matters are 
of subordinate interest and value to the 
grand ideal of the whole end of education 
which should lie behind and beyond all 
syllabuses and methods, and which would 
profoundly modify them. It rests with 
all those who are responsible for education 
to formulate such a central aim. No more 
fitting occasion could be found than in 
such a Conference as this, and perhaps the 
future will see it devoted to this purpose, 
when, in addition to separate meetings, an 
amalgamated discussion might result in the 
emergence of a truly comprehensive concep- 
tion of the purpose of education, and of the 
manner in which each Association contributes 
its part to the whole. <A synthetic, definite, 
and supreme aim would dominate all schemes 
and branches of education, and would 
guide the organization of the whole system. 





* An attempt at this has been made in a Correlation 
Scheme issued by the Moral Education League which is 
Well worth study, 





THE L.C.C. TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 
(Concluded.) 


THE last day of this Conference was occu- 
pied by accounts of various educational ex- 
periments in schools, and the Chairman 
mentioned that no fewer than sixty papers, 
nearly all of serious interest, had been sent 
in, from which it had been the difficult task 
of Dr. Kimmins, the Council’s senior in- 
spector, to select but six. 

Mr. Cross, an assistant master in the 
County Secondary School, Streatham, de- 
scribed ‘The Organization of a Visit to 
Kew Gardens.’ The true aim of such 
expeditions, he urged, was to develope 
keenness of sight and clearness of thinking ; 
notes made by children at the time were 
useless, and notes prepared by the teacher 
a handicap. In regard to nature-study 
generally, he advised direct observation 
combined with continued meditation upon 
the causes and effects of what was actually 
seen. His illustrative remarks upon some 
familiar fallacies accepted at second hand, 
and easily disproved by first-hand study, 
revealed Mr. Cross as an_ enthusiastic 
observer, and suggested how educative real 
nature-study may be when teacher no less 
than pupil is continually learning. 

The paper on ‘Sectional Teaching,’ by 

Norris, head mistress of Catherine 
Street School, Hoxton, explained the way 
in which groups of girls in the same class 
and room might be profitably occupied in 
different work at the same time: one, per- 
haps, reading to the mistress or receiving 
individual teaching in arithmetic, while 
others were engaged in silent reading, pre- 
paration of lessons, or drawing. At first 
the introduction of the sectional method 
produced unsatisfactory results: the girls 
showed a lively curiosity about the occupa- 
tions of their neighbours, and a lack of con- 
centration upon their own; accuracy in 
every direction was impaired. Later, 
however, more care, instead of less, was given 
to the tasks, time was saved, better results 
in every way achieved, and a discipline of 
self-controlled freedom substituted for that 
of immobility and silence. The physical 
strain upon teachers was lessened, and the 
whole tone of the school had become one of 
happiness. 

A change in the subject-matter of arith- 
metic lessons formed the theme of Miss 
Whitfield’s paper. Instead of doing the 
usual sums the elder girls at Clifton Hill 
School are now provided with books in 
which, out of an imaginary income of 
25s. to 30s. weekly, they note the outlay 
for a supposed household of five persons, 
one being a baby under six months old. 
Each girl fixes her own payments, decides 
upon the rent to be paid, lays out » scheme 
for each week, and tries to maintain a little 
savings-bank balance. As they grow pro- 
ficient the teacher invents casualties: the 
husband becomes unemployed, the baby 
falls ill, or the eldest child’s shoes come to 
a sudden end. With these emergencies the 
young treasurers have to cope as their 
imagination may suggest. On one occasion, 
when the teacher had devised a local out- 
break of scarlet fever, the girls replied b 
dispatching the invalids to the fever soapitel, 
whereby the households were left, until the 


date of recovery, with fewer claims upon 
the weekly expenditure—a curious  side- 
light on modern utilitarianism. 

In the discussion that followed these 


three papers Dr. Hayward pointed out that, 
about 1813, Pestalozzi and Lancaster were 
advising the teaching of children in large 
classes as a means of saving time, and that 
the lapse of years was now changing those 





large classes back into many sections, and 
restoring individual teaching. Mr. Lewis, 
who had on an earlier day given so inter- 
esting an account of the working of the 
Prefect system at Torriano Avenue, now re- 
lated how, ina “‘ playground class,”’ his pupils 
had been set—the boys to keep imaginary 
shops (on this occasion a would-be butcher 
made the inscription ‘‘ Stake, 2/6 lb.’’), and 
the girls to buy from them for imaginary 
households. Miss Wheat expressed some 
doubt whether teachers of classes in sections 
might not find the loss of absolute quiet in 
the classroom more fatiguing than the 
strain of enforcing silence upon a class; 
and another speaker suggested that periods 
of enforced silence were restful for children 
accustomed to the noisiness of London 
streets. 


The afternoon session was opened by 
Dr. Borland, Musical Inspector and Adviser 
to the London County Council, with an 
address on ‘ Experiments with Children in 
Memorizing Musical Pitch.’ Eight little 
girls ranged on the platform illustrated very 
strikingly his assertion that the power of 
remembering the exact pitch of notes was 
neither rare nor impossible of acquisition. 
He recounted the methods of training—so 
simple as to consist largely in the provision 
of tuning-forks and the accustoming of the 
ear to identifying a particular note—and 
showed how in the great majority of cases 
children quickly became able to sing par- 
ticular notes at command without having 
heard them played, and to name any note 
that was sounded. He added, however, 
that apparent success might be sometimes 
deceptive, since, in class, a child who does 
not recognize the note may be quick enough 
to copy it almost instantaneously from a 
companion who begins to sing or say it. 
The children on the platform named and 
sang notes unhesitatingly until, after they 
had given the middle notes of several 
chords, one was played which they received 
in silence, paused, and then began to say, 
“There is no middle note,’’ Dr. Borland 
having played not three, but only two. It 
was easy to believe that, to children who 
could thus discern sounds, the world would 
be full of agreeable recurring problems, 
such as the recognition of motor-horns and 
steam whistles, and that they would be 
able, like Dr. Borland, to identify a black- 
smith’s anvil within sound of the Education 
Offices as giving out §£ flat. 

Miss Robinson, head mistress of the 
Heber Road School for Infants, read a 
paper upon ‘Self-Reliance in the Infant 
School,’ which ought to be studied by all 
persons who have the care of young children, 
but of which—depending for its interest, 
as it did, partly upon its general spirit, and 
partly upon a number of concrete instances— 
no brief account could give any adequate 
idea. Happy must be the infants in a 
school where the head mistress holds that 
human beings, even at three years old, 
should be treated with invariable respect 
and courtesy. 

Mr.R. Cook, late head master of Pritchard’s 
Road School for Boys, gave excellent advice 
about ‘Training Boys to use a Public 
Library,’ and spoke with an enthusiasm for 
books somewhat unusual in these Con- 
ferences, where at times the word “‘ bookish ” 
is heard used less in praise than in scorn. 


In the course of the discussion Miss Clara 
Grant put in a plea for the provision of low 
cupboards, from which even little children 
would be able to fetch the various objects 
needed. At present cupboards, it appears, 
are high, and their upper shelves out of 
reach except for adults. A gentleman, 
while doing justice to the value af 
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ublic libraries, said that he missed, among 
his pupils, the child’s own book, and urged 
the great advantage to every child of possess- 
ing at least two or three books. 

»* none of the papers read was the name 
of Montessori mentioned, yet it was impos- 
sible to sit day by day listening to them, 
and to the discussions upon them, without 
feeling that the whole Conference was per- 
meated by the spirit of Dr. Montessori. 
That spirit, inarticulate and unformulated, 
existed, of course, before she propounded 
her creed—Miss Robinson, for instance, 
must have been a Montessorist much earlier 
—but the great impulse given to it by 
the publication of her volume, and the 
degree in which it is influencing the whole 
world of education, are brought home 
vividly at such meetings as this of the 
London County Council’s teachers. 





—= 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue yearly meeting of the Classical 
Association began on Monday last, at Bed- 
ford College tor Women, Regent’s Park, 
with a paper by Mr. R. W. Livingstone on 
‘The Teaching of the Classics as Literature.’ 
He did not claim to bring forward any 
novelties which had not already been sug- 
gested by educational experts, and began 
by giving a lurid picture of the present 
state of instruction in the Universities and 
the upper forms of schools. Examinees 
were like tame animals fed at regular hours. 
They read their books in a tame, otiose way ; 
they had been taught to grapple with trans- 
lation, but never taught to read. Litera- 
ture was a more difficult subject to teach 
than history, being hard to hitch on to a 
boy’s interests. Boys missed that revela- 
tion of the human heart which was the core 
of literature, and they lounged through 
their books. 

A great teacher, like a great actor, could 
thrill them with emotions they had never 
experienced, but great teachers could not 
be created. Some suggestions followed 
which would reduce the admitted difficulties. 
Boys should be taught to visualize what 
they read in descriptive and narrative 
writing, in drama, and nearly all poetry. 
Boys should be taught, further, to notice 
the contents of the books they read. The 
personality and point of view of the author 
in hand should be studied. Thirdly, literary 
discrimination was required. The distinc- 
tion between good and bad poetry could be 
illustrated by textual difficulties. To mix 
up grammar with literature in lessons was 
a@ great mistake. Literature alone should 
be allotted a portion of the lesson hour. 
Several piquant remarks were added as to 
the standard of translation, ‘‘ Anglo-Latin ”’ 
rather than English, and the avoidance 
of gratuitous solecisms. Mr. Livingstone 
thought that it was difficult to translate 
Demosthenes into journalese, and that the 
remedy for our distempered English lay in 
the study of Greece and Rome. 

Sir F. G. Kenyon, who was in the 
chair, said that too gloomy a view had 
been taken of present achievements, and, 
indeed, an accomplished epigrammatist like 
Mr. Livingstone is fairly sure to heighten 
his colours. His typical question to boys 
about the religion of Horace is certainly, 
we think, one of exceptional difficulty, nor 
is Virgil, as the discussion showed, an 
author whose appeal is to the young. Mr. 
J. V. Saunders mentioned that he had 
found boys particularly interested in the 
* Philoctetes,’ which appealed to their sport- 
ing instincts, and in politics since the advent 
of Mr. Lloyd George. 


We regretted that 





an interesting discussion was cut short for 
lack of time. 

Mr. W. C. F. Anderson followed with a 
lecture on ‘The Underworld and the Way 
There,’ which was hardly adequate as a 
survey of the theme, but of special value as 
indicating practical points—from the making 
of slides to their choice and order—which a 
lecturer should know. He included skétch- 
maps of his own designing, which were 
much clearer than the average photograph. 
He showed that picture-postcards could be 
made into excellent slides. 

Prof. H. Browne then read a short paper 
on ‘The Influence of Museums on the 
Classical Revival.’ There is clearly a great 
opportunity for the use of museums as an 
aid to classical study, and the British 
Museum, as the Chairman pointed out, 
had lately started a scheme for supplying 
casts to schools or any other responsible 
body. 

In the evening there was a reception by 
the Principal of Bedford College, Miss Tuke, 
and the College Greek Play Society gave a 
delightful performance of two Idylls of 
Theocritus : the Second, which exhibits the 
love-incantations of Simetha; and _ the 
Fifteenth, which has been praised by many 
writers, and notably by Matthew Arnold, 
for its freshness and truth to life even as it 
is to-day. Miss E. B. Abrahams delivered 
the love-appeal, which is mainly a long 
monologue. At first she took the hexa- 
meters too fast, somewhat spoiling their 
rhythm, but when the business of libations 
and incantation was over, and she was left 
without her attendant, her appeals to the 
Lady Moon were well rendered, and she 
showed considerable dramatic power. The 
whirling of the magic wheel was a picturesque 
feature of the Idyll. 

In the ‘ Adoniazusze’ the action was in- 
geniously divided into three parts: the 
entry of the visitor and arrangements to go 
out to the festival; the crush on the way, 
given in front of the curtain; and the 
scene of the song, with the final comments 
of the visitors on it. 

Miss E. L. Calkin and Miss E. Strudwick 
made full play with the comments of Praxi- 
noe and Gorgo, which show, indeed, the 
essential sameness of human nature through- 
out the ages. The servant, a “lazy cat,” 
and the man in the crowd who ventured to 
object to the language of the ladies were 
suitably bullied. The chief honours in the 
piece, however, belong to Miss Gladys Meger, 
who managed the Adonis song with great 
spirit. The music, which was composed by 
Dr. Rootham, and came from a. string 
ge and harp concealed somewhere on 
the small stage, was at once reminiscent of 
classic style, and highly effective. The per- 
formances were so good that we should be 
glad to see more of the sort. The stage 
arrangements were simple, but quite suffi- 
cient. 

On Tuesday Prof. Ridgeway was elected 
President for the coming year, and New- 
castle was chosen for next year’s meeting. 
Mr. Payne, Secretary of the Association for 
the Reform of Latin Teaching, began a dis- 
cussion on the oral method of teaching, and 
ope wer out the advantages of the Direct 

ethod. After some criticism by various 
speakers, it was decided to form a Com- 
mittee to go into the matter. 

Sir Frederick Kenyon, the retiring Presi- 
dent, then delivered his address. The 
work of the Association in the reform of 
Latin pronunciation in England had been 
successful, and all that was necessary was 
to keep a vigilant watch on those teachers 
who had been convinced or compelled to 
come in against their will) He mentioned 
the bad example of Oxford (already referred 





‘non-existent in later days. 


to at the Head Masters’ Conference), and 


showed that in the greater Public Schools 
a large majority practised the new pro- 
nunciation. So did secondary schools, girls’ 
schools, Cambridge, and the newer Uni- 
versities,; the Westminster Play in the next 
generation would be cherished like a speci- 
men of the dodo. The reports of the Com- 
mittee on the pronunciation of Greek might 
be consulted again and again with profit 
by the schoolmaster, and attain an historical 
position as an educational manifesto of the 
first decade of the twentieth century. 

He next laid stress on the width of the 
interests they represented and their actual, 
living importance to our civilization of to- 
day. They should be allied with all lovers 
of literature, all lovers of history, all who 
cherished the spirit of inquiry and freedcm 
of thought. Latin stood for law and order ; 
Greek for a spirit of questioning, overawed 
by no tradition, which was neither alien 
nor useless in an age such as the present. 

The reading of good literature played tco 
small a part in the lives of men and women 
to-day. In the train newspapers, morning 
and evening, were read. An additional half- 
hour a day could be better employed. He 
himself had, after conscientious study 
of the longest of our daily papers, read in 
the train in the course of a few months the 
Iliad and Odyssey, the Aineid, five books of 
Livy, and the whole of Catullus and Martial, 

Greek and Roman literature had a mes- 
sage and a training for us of the first im- 
portance for our generation here and now. 
Greek in particular, making for freedom 
from convention and bold experiments, and 
the discipline of sanity and good taste, had a 
double value for the young men who were on 
the threshold of new developments in poetry 
andart. The Association had to persuade the 
advocates of other forms of education that 
they were not their enemies, but their 
allies; in some cases that they aimed at 
the same ends, in others that they laid the 
best foundations, in others that they at 
least offered to make life richer and more 
enjoyable. 

Mrs. 8. A. Strong’s lecture on ‘ Collee- 
tions of Classical Antiquities in the Museums 
of America’ introduced a capital series of 
slides, on which she dwelt briefly with the 
assured touch of the expert. Some of her 
comments on the present and past position 
of well-known pieces of art were piquant. 
She pointed out that dealers managed openly 
to defy the Italian law about: the exporta- 
tion of art treasures. It seems a pity, as 
she suggested, that parts of one composition 
should be divided between America and 
Berlin, but a recent visit to the former had 
persuaded Mrs. Strong of the excellent 
arrangements adopted by American mu- 
seums, and the splendour of their collections 
of classic sculpture. 

Prof. Ridgeway was somewhat pressed 
for time in his lecture on ‘The Origins of 
Greek Tragedy, illustrated from the Dramas 
of Non-European Races,’ which, he ex- 
plained, had been delivered before, and of 
which we printed a summary in our 
number for December 20th last (p. 732). 
The Professor, however, managed to give & 
good idea of his own case and the objections 
to the usual views in language which lost 
nothing by its directness and humour. 

There was no discussion after this paper, 
or, indeed, after the final one, by Miss F. M. 
Stawell, on ‘The Scamander Ford in the 
iliad,’ which presented, with the aid of two 
sketch-maps, an admirably lucid account of 
the course of the Scamander in Homeric 
days. Miss Stawell has been led by Dr. 
Leaf’s recent book on the geography of Troy 
to believe in a channel of the Scamander 
This channel 
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includes the ford mentioned as coming 
between the camp of the Greeks and the 
Plain of Troy, and meets the river Simois 
not far from the sea. It was shown that 
this restoration of the course of the Sca- 
mander fits in admirably with passages in 
the Iliad hitherto lacking in point or at 
least obscure. Silting up would account 
for the change of course in the river. The 
theory offered certainly seems to explain 
better than others the various points of 
‘Trojan geography in passages accepted as 
belonging to the true lliad. Some portions 
were for other reasons regarded by the 
lecturer as later additions to the poem, and 
it would, we think, be possible to substantiate 
her theory by a careful survey of the ground. 
This final paper showed a feeling for the 
poetry as well as the archzology of the Iliad. 

The meeting altogether offered a good 
deal of interest to members of the Associa- 
tion. We regret, however, that there was 
not more time for discussion throughout, 
and think that, pleasant as these meetings 
are, the Association has more important 
work to do. A new body of the public has 
of late years become interested in the classics 
in spite of the attacks made on them as 
educational instruments. Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, for instance, has created a fresh 
interest in Euripides among people who are 
not professed students. This class of reader 
needs advice and encouragement, particu- 
larly in the choice of the best books. 








THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

THe MopEeRN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION is 
this year celebrating its majority. Its 
activities are and have been many and 
various, and its influence is considerable. It 
possesses a Travelling Exhibition, viz., a 
collection of school-books in modern foreign 
languages, with a _ classified Catalogue, 
which may be exhibited at various centres 
{hence its name) on certain conditions, and 
which, when it is not on tour, may be 
inspected in London. It also possesses a 
collection of lantern-slides which are avail- 
able for lectures, &c. It manages an Inter- 
national Exchange of School-Children, and 
parents may have an exchange arranged fora 
smail fee. During the last two years it has 
inspected various Holiday Courses on the 
Continent, and issued reports thereon. Several 
County Councils have signified their approval 
and gratitude by subscribing to the cost of 
the inspection. 

It may also be useful to summarize here 
some of the chief events in the history of the 
Association. The idea of its formation may 
be said to have been conceived at the 
Modern Language Conference held at Chel- 
tenham in April, 1890, in which Viétor, 
Passy, and Prof. Sonnenschein took a 
leading part. This idea took shape in a 
preliminary meeting, held on August 22nd, 
1892, at 87, Southampton Row, London, 
when its present Chairman of Committees, 
the Rev. Dr. Macgowan, became its first 
Hon. Secretary. Max Miiller was its first 
President, in 1893, and he has had 
a distinguished line of successors. Its 
first work was a report on ‘The Position 
and Status of Modern Languages in Se- 
condary Schools,’ followed by a petition to 
the Victoria University to institute an 
effective Honours Examination in Modern 
Languages. 

In August, 1894, it was decided to publish 
a journal, and in November there appeared 
Modern Languages, supplied gratis to mem- 
bers. Its columns, as stated in its first 
editorial note, were 
“ open to every one who was interested in removin 
the obstacles to his full manhood as a teacher, anc 





who felt a pride in making it clear as the midday 
sun that none of the modern languages possessing a 
great literature need yield to the dead tongues as 
means of culture or of mental training.” 

The first general meeting was held in Decem- 
ber, 1894, under the presidency of the late 
Mr. Eve. Mr. Jespersen, who put in a 
strong plea for phonetics, Mr. Henry Bradley, 
and other distinguished men were present. 
The objects of the Association were stated to 
be: (1) To influence public bodies; (2) to 
serve as a means of communication among 
members, and to give the results of research. 

The year 1897, in which was held the 
first examination of the English Honours 
School at Oxford, was the year in which 
the Association induced the University of 
London to institute an oral examination for 
all Arts degrees, and also published the 
first number of The Modern Language 
Quarterly. (The title of the latter was 
changed in the following year to The Modern 
Quarterly of Language and Literature, and 
had incorporated with it a practical section 
entitled ‘Modern Language Teaching.’) The 
same year—1897—-was remarkable for the 
Annual Meeting debate on Phonetics, when 
Passy, Sweet, and Lloyd were all present to 
advocate its utility. Prof. Findlay said 
that the introduction of phonetic spelling 
into English schools would be fatal to the 
progress of modern language-teaching in 
this country. Mr. Fabian Ware advocated 
a phonetic alphabet suited to English 
needs. We have travelled far since then. 

The Presidential Address of 1898 raised 
the question of native versus foreign teachers 
of languages. Mr. Pollard, in making a 
comparison with the German system, said ; 
“Until the Englishman felt that the prizes 
of the profession were open to him in his 
own country progress was not likely to be 
made.” 

In 1899 Mr. R. J. Lloyd in his Inaugural 
Address again advocated the study of 
Phonetics, because “the tendency of the 
Hnglish language was to diverge rapidly in 
pronunciation. The unity of the language 
was in danger.’ Shortly afterwards a 
Phonetic Sub-Committee issued a document 
to obtain information on the pronunciation 
of good English. Owing to its highly com- 
plicated nature it was not a success. 

In 1901 a Sub-Committee was appointed 
to draft a time-table suited to secondary 
schools, and giving a fair proportion of time 
to English, French, and German. Dr. 
Macgowan, speaking of the low level of 
attainment in modern languages, gave as 
one reason “the inadequate supply of duly 
qualified native teachers.” 

In 1902 a Questionnaire was issued to 
obtain information on modern - language 
methods of teaching. In the same year a 
deputation waited on Mr. Courthope (Civil 
Service Commission) to urge the importance 
of the oral part of examinations and other 
reforms. 

A Professorship of German having become 
vacant in the University of London in 
1903, a report was circulated that a foreigner 
was to be imported to fill the post. The 
Modern Language Quarterly made the follow- 
ing comment, which is not without interest 
at the present time :— 

““We can hardly credit such a report. In the 
first place, similar experiments have not always 
turned out so brilliantly in the past as to warrant 
their repetition. Secondly, it seems to us that 
there are sufficient and capable scholars in the 
country, both English and foreign, from whom the 
electors could make a choice. What is wanted is a 
man of experience in University work gifted with 

wer of organization and common sense......To 
import a foreigner hot-foot from abroad would be 
to set the clock back. We hope the electors, who- 
ever they may be, will not commit such a gross 
error of judgment.” 


Prof. J. G. Robertson was appointed. 





The Modern Language Quarterly was 
replaced in 1905 by The Modern Language 
Review, publishea quarterly, and by Modern 
Language Teaching, published eight times a 
year. In the same year a special Sub- 
Committee issued a Report on the Ideal 
Curriculum in Modern Languages. 

In the following year a Sub-Committee 
was appointed to investigate the conditions 
under which modern languages were taught 
in secondary schools. The Report | was 
issued in 1908. 

In 1909 an important Report was pub- 
lished on External School Examinations, 
and there is no doubt whatever that the 
great improvements in the style of 
recent examination papers are due chiefly 
to the influence of the Modern Language 
Association. Here we may note in 
passing that the help and advice of the 
Association have been sought both by the 
Board of Education and by the Civil Service 
Commissioners; and quite recently, at the 
suggestion of the Association, the Univer- 
sities of Cambridge, London, and Oxford 
have instituted Certificates of Proficiency in 
Languages for the benefit of teachers. The 
latest activity of the Association is the 
formidable task of inquiring into and report- 
ing on University Appointments in Modern 
Languages. 

Some account has been given in our 
columns of the Twenty-first Annua] Meeting, 
which was held on the 6th and 7th inst. in 
the Jehangier Hall of the University of 
London. 








THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


At the Annual General Meeting of tho 
English Association, opened at University 
College on the 9th inst., Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie gave a delightful lecture on * Poetry 
and Contemporary Speech “—none the less 
delightful because some of it was easily dis- 
putable. His points were that in diction 
lies the special, incommunicable secret of 
the art of poetry; that other parts of 
technique count for little beside. cunning in 
the use of words as such; that this effective 
use depends not on grammar and logic so 
much as on the juxtaposition of words, 
determined by what the poet perceives of 
the secondary associations with which they 
are * charged ’’; and that these all-impor- 
tant secondary associations are stored up 
in words more fully, and in a more various 
richness and vividness, by means of common 
speech than by means of writing. The 
poet’s business is to make such juxtaposi- 
tions of words that, the electric spark of his 
thought touching them, they explode ; his 
faculty is shown in the discernment of their 
several ‘‘ potentials.” Mr. Abercrombie 
adopted Mr. Arthur Ransome’s ingenious 
suggestion to use the words “ kinetic ” and 
‘potential’ for the two forms of verbal 
power—the driving force (grammar and 
logic) and the “charge” (associations) 
respectively. 

The electric life of words was most abun- 
dant, he considered, in Elizabethan poetry, 
and that because it was so intimately con- 
nected with common speech, being a lan- 
guage not yet broken up by literature, but 
emphatically that of people talking. Though 
he guarded himself by saying that Eliza- 
bethan poetry was different from the 
actuality of speech, and though all that he 
said about the amazing vitality of the words 
may be readily conceded, a view which 
entirely ignored the intense delight of that 
age in learning, in mere reading—which 
ignored also throughout the immense influ- 
ence and charm of foreign words as such— 
could hardly seem other than one-sided. 
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He made some good remarks on the rela- 
tion between language and action. No two 
actions were identically the same, but the 
words for them might easily be the same, 
and it was from the variations and grada- 
tions thus imparted to the words that 
the energy came which fitted them for 
poetry. The danger of a poetic vocabulary, 
as he subtly and truly discerned, lies in the 
tendency for the thing signified to become 
as unchangeable as the word which expresses 
it, whence both lose their vitality. On the 
other hand, he illustrated, chiefly by means of 
the word “ bicycle,”’ the ‘*‘ uncharged,’ ante- 
poetic state of a word—in the case of many 
new technical terms from Latin and Greek, 
possibly for ever unavailable for poetry. 

The lecture would have gained greatly by 
fuller and more happily chosen illustrations. 
As it was, apart from the engaging style in 
which it was written, and the no less engag- 
ing freshness of outlook, its chief interest 
lay in the insight it afforded into Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s own ideal of technique. 





THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDREsS of the Dean of 
Wells was a model allocution for such an 
occasion. Neatly avoiding the obvious 
snare of well-worn generalities on the value 
and purpose of a study of History, he 
selected a local problem—the existence in 
Wells Cathedral of five Saxon episcopal 
statues—and with deft hand led his audience 
through every step of his own search in 
charters and Anglo-Saxon MSS. concerning 
the personality of these bishops. He chose 
to call his process ‘“‘ blundering along”’ ; 
and, indeed, his story revealed the fact that, 
here and there, some information from other 
students would have saved him time and 
trouble. Yet Dr. Armitage Robinson 
showed that his plan of real research is a 
far more inspiriting thing than the process 
sometimes practised now-—the method of 
treading a carefully shepherded path liber- 
ally peppered with professorial finger-posts, 
which, after all, is hardly more than a sort 
of glorified exercise in tutorial aid. 

Besides demonstrating thus, like a skilled 
teacher, the true, high method of genuine 
research, and demonstrating it by a markedly 
individual instance of complicated interest, 
the Dean established a general conclusion 
of no small value in these novelty-seeking, 
critical days. He informed his audience 
that he found a traditional story about these 
bishops: he set out to unravel it ‘in total 
ignorance ’’; research brought doubt, doubt 
gave way to fresh hypothesis, which in turn 
yielded to new scepticism. Yet his final 
conclusion, after all available evidence had 
been sifted, led to the establishment of the 
substantial accuracy of the traditional story, 
culminating, as he indicated, in the con- 
viction that our forefathers cared first to 
tell the truth; and secondly, in telling it, 
to choose those facts which are suggestive, 
salient, vital. 

After a day spent in sightseeing, some of 
the “sights” appearing rather remotely 
connected with History, the members met 
on the evening of the 9th inst. fora discourse 
from the Bishop of the diocese on ‘ Some 
Historical Notes of Local Interest.’ A more 
complete contrast to the Dean of Wells 
there could hardly have been, for the Bishop 
gave his conclusions with the scantiest refer- 
ence to his means of arriving at them. His 
main contention was the supersession of 
Aust, the usually accepted meeting-place of 
St. Augustine of Canterbury and the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient British Church, by 
Cricklade. While he produced convincing 





reasons for this, he surrounded his main 
thesis with a number of interesting local 
details, beginning his lecture with a refer- 
ence to the later event of the foundation of 
Malmesbury by the evicted Irish scholar 
Maidulf, and giving his own etymology for 
the name of the place, which he takes to be 
the town of “ Dear Aldhelm’”’ (Maidulf’s 
favourite pupil and successor), the appella- 
tion being, of course, spelt in Maidulf’s 
native Erse. Dr. Browne noted a point of 
some interest with regard to the conference 
of Augustine and the British bishops, viz., 
Bede’s admiring testimony to the latter, 
and to the learned doctors of the noble 
monastery of Bangor in the Wood; for, 
as he said, ‘“‘ Bede knew what a bishop was, 
what a learned doctor was, and what a 
noble monastery was.” He _ closed his 
lecture with a theory concerning the funeral 
procession of Aldhelm from Dolting, where 
he died, to Malmesbury, where he was 
buried ; and he showed how two arabesqued 
stones, apparently parts of the shaft of a 
pre-Norman cross, found in the churchyard 
of Littleton Drew, presumably one of the 
resting-places on the journey, were probably 
portions of one of the crosses erected to 
mark each night’s halt. 

The Historical Association may congratu- 
late itself on having called forth two ad- 
dresses so diverse and so full of information. 








VACATION CONFERENCE ON 
MUSICAL EDUCATION 


This Conference was held at St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, Brook Green, from the 
5th to the 10th inst., and all who at- 
tended it must have vividly recognized 
the great difference between past and 
present as regards the musical education of 
children. The school, said Mr. Macpherson 
in his inaugural lecture on ‘ Problems con- 
fronting the Music-Teacher of To-day,’ 
should be the nursery of music as of other 
branches of education ; much, indeed, that 
was said about the teaching of music is of 
wider application. Moreover, in his lecture 
on ‘The Singing Class’ Mr. J. G. Legge 
looked upon that class as of supreme im- 
portance as a means for “orderly self- 
expression.” 

Miss Nancy Gilford, in speaking on ‘ The 
Creative Faculty in the Pupil,’ said she 
believed in getting children to think for 
themselves and to express their ideas; and 
she gave some striking illustrations. On the 
platform were boy and girl pupils from the 
Normal College for the Blind, ages 7 to 15. 
After she had sung a phrase the younger 
ones not only repeated it, but even went on 
adding until the musical sentence was com- 
pleted. They also harmonized the cadences 
—i.e., played them on the piano. The 
elder children improvised on short themes 
given by Mr. Horace Watling, their teacher, 
and one boy on a theme given by Dr. Percy 
Buck, the Chairman. The latter played it 
twice on the piano, and then the boy started 
off without hesitation, producing harmonies 
and developments (not mere repetitions) 
of the theme. To a child who showed taste 
for music, what a help this would be in 
the due use of Nature’s gift! To an ordin- 
ary listener, the fact that these children 
were blind would add to the wonder, since 
they had not the music on the desk to 
refresh their memories. But Miss Gilford 
pointed out that with the blind memory 
is strong, for they are not distracted by 
what is going on around them ; their power 
of concentrating their attention on a theme 
is all the greater. Miss Gilford in teaching 


does not tell children how to harmonize, 
how to improvise, but to do it—after which 





she may comment or suggest changes, yet 
never decidedly says that anything was con- 
trary to this or that rule. She agrees with 
Mr. Frank Roscoe, who on the previous day, 
in his lecture on ‘ The Training of Teachers,’ 
declared that rules were a source of danger, 
for “they tended to put the teacher in a 
groove, and a groove was the same as a 
grave.’ In like manner rules are a source 
of danger to children. Mr. Legge, whom 
we have already named, spoke of the diffi- 
culty of retaining the spontaneity of a child. 
The “ street arab,’ he declared, was nearest 
to Nature. Hence the importance of teach- 
ing in the right way. 

To return to Mr. Macpherson, we note 

that among the equipments of a good music 
teacher he named 
“an ever-growing knowledge of the best music, 
ancient and modern, and sufficient facility on the 
keyboard to be able to play with pure tone and 
understanding whatever was needed.” 
As regards the best ancient music, the 
quantity is limited. A teacher acquainted 
with the ‘ Well-Tempered Clavier’ and 
Suites of Bach, some Sonatas of Domenico 
Scarlatti, and Beethoven’s principal Sonatas 
and miscellaneous pieces would, indeed, be 
well equipped. But from the days of 
Schumann quantity has been increasing, so 
that it would be difficult for a busy teacher 
to keep pace with it, still less to be able to 
play it, for modern music is technically 
difficult. We do not question the advan- 
tages of such equipment as Mr. Macpherson 
would desire, but only the difficulty of 
reaching to his standard. 

Mr. Roscoe, by the way, does not believe 
in what the world calls ‘* heaven-born ” 
teachers. Personality, enthusiasm, mag- 
netic influence, are, of course, admirable 
qualities ; but, as he remarks, the subjects 
have to be learnt. ‘‘ The professor teaches 
music to John’? means, added Mr. Roscoe, 
“that the former must have a knowledge 
of music, but also a knowledge of John.” 
The term ‘ heaven-born”’ is often applied 
to geniuses, especially composers, since they 
do wonderful things apparently intuitively ; 
and if any one has a genius for teaching, 
the amount of training required may be 
infinitesimal. 

One more remark of Mr. Macpherson’s 
calls for comment. He thought that a lot 
of twaddle—to use his own expression— 
was talked about the humanizing influence 
of music. “It was not to be approached,” 
he added, “‘ as a sort of vapour bath in which 
the senses wallow, but as an art to be appre- 
ciated and understood.”’ Understanding is, 
of course, essential for teachers, but the 
**vapour-bath ” attitude is really the only 
possible one for those who do not under- 
stand music. If it please, soothe, or 
excite them, they say that they have 
enjoyed it; and especially in the case of 
literary people, music may set them think- 
ing about various subjects not in any way 
connected with what is being performed. 
Then again, according to his nature, @ 
listener will be attracted either by the intel- 
lectual or the emotional side of a piece of 
good music. In this matter a well-equipped 
teacher may exercise beneficial influence in 
guiding children, so that the intellectual 
side of the art may not gain the upper hand. 

Mr. Thomas Henderson’s lecture on ‘ The 
Educational Value of the Singing Class’ 
was very practical, and it was followed by 
demonstrations by girls from an elementary 
school in Leyton which showed the results 
of capable and careful teaching. 

Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen, who lectured on 
‘The Practical Value of an Elementary 
Knowledge of Psychology to the Teacher, 
gave a calm, clear exposition of a subject on 


‘which she is an authority. 
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